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Our  cover  painting,  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Francis 
Asbury's  arrival  in  America,  portrays 
the  pioneer  bishop  making  an  entry 
in  the  journal  he  kept  from  1771  to 
1815.  Asbury's  journal  and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  come  down  to  us  as 
basic  documents  of  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  which  this  year  observes 
the  Asbury  bicentennial;  and  they 
record  the  remarkable — almost  super- 
human— achievement  of  a  man  who 
holds  first  place  as  builder  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism.  [See  The  Incredible 
Francis  Asbury,  page  27.]  This  paint- 
ing was  completed  by  Floyd  A. 
Johnson  shortly  before  he  retired  as 
TOGETHERs  art  editor  in   1967. 
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Meharry  1 

Medical  College: 

New  Life 
at  Nearly 


WHEN  James  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  enrolled  at  Meharry 
Medical  College,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  became 
one   of  a    breed   of  students    pioneering   a    new 
philosophy  of  medical    education.    It   gets   students  out 
of  the  classroom,   beyond   the   laboratory,  and    into  an 
early  relationship  with  patients. 

Meharry,  located  in  a  black  neighborhood  of  Nashville, 
is  part  of  a  cluster  of  higher-learning  institutions  which 
have  been  relating  to  the  needs  of  Negroes,  especially  in 
the  South,  for  95  years.  A  new  generation  of  students  is 
being  sensitized  as  part  of  their  schooling  to  the  needs 
of  a  deprived  urban  area  where  people  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  health-care  heap. 

Young  Williams,  23  and  in  his  second  year  at  Meharry, 
is  in  a  new  five-year  program  of  accelerated  medical  edu- 
cation. During  his  first  three  years  he  is  doing  graduate 
study  and  research  in  geriatrics  and  getting  his  first  two 
years  of  basic  medicine.  Two  more  years  of  clinical  medi- 
cine will  equip  him  for  a  master  of  medical  science 
degree  as  well  as  doctor  of  medicine  degree. 

"I  haven't  yet  decided  what  my  specialty  will  be.  I  have 
another  year  to  decide,  but  right  now  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  surgery,"  says  the  graduate  of  Harvard  High 
in  Chattanooga  whose  family  has  migrated  to  Presque 
Isle,  Maine. 

The  importance  of  Meharry  and  this  new  generation 
of  students  to  the  nation's  health  care  has  been  under- 
scored by  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  formerly  assistant  secretary 
for  health  and  scientific  affairs  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  his  appraisal,  Meharry 
has  "embarked  on  a  course  that  could  change  the  whole 
picture  of  health  care  in  America  and  bring  health  care 
for  the  poor  out  of  the  dark  ages  and  into  the  20th 
century." 

Just  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  school  has 
revamped  its  curriculum,  started  a  summer  program  to 
increase  its  pool  of  applicants,  and  plunged  into  an  $88 
million  campus  development  that  will  increase  facilities 
to  take  care  of  double  its  enrollment  of  five  years  ago. 

Founded  in  1876  as  the  medical  department  of  Central 
Tennessee  College,  Meharry  received  its  first  $500  con- 
tribution from  Samuel  Meharry,  who  as  a  young  man  was 
befriended  by  Negro  slaves  when  the  wagon  he  was 
driving  broke  down  on  a  lonely  road  at  night.  If  the 
legend  about  him  has  been  embellished,  one  thing  for 
sure  is  that  he  kept  his  vow  someday  to  repay  the  kind- 
ness of  a  benighted  people.  Mr.  Meharry  and  his  brothers 
gave  $40,000  over  a  period  of  years — nearly  half  their 
life  savings — to  found  the  school  that  eventually  became 
the  medical  and  dental  college  that  bears  his  name. 

Meharry  and  its  Hubbard  Hospital,  a  teaching  arm  that 
has  served  Nashville  black  residents  for  years,  have  had 
a  long-standing  relationship  with  Methodists.  Over  the 
years  the  college  and  hospital  have  received  regular 
support  from  the  denomination  through  its  Board  of 
Education.  In  addition,  some  of  Meharry's  students  have 
benefited    from   graduate  scholarships   provided   by   the 


James  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  master  of  medical  science 
candidate,  uses  new  physiographic  equipment  to  study 
cardiac  changes  in  animals.  Advanced  dentistry 
students  (below)  work  with  patients  in  a  newly  equipped 
clinic.  New  curriculum  stresses  preventive  dentistry. 


Kendall  Fund  and  administered  through  the  Board  of 
Health  and  Welfare  Ministries.  A  United  Mehodist  con- 
tribution of  $150,000  last  year  to  Meharry's  develop- 
ment fund  was  the  largest  single  gift  from  a  religious 
organization. 

Although  nine  Negro  medical  schools  had  been 
founded  in  the  United  States  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Meharry  is  one  of  only  two  that  survived.  It  now  is 
the  only  traditionally  black,  privately  supported  medical 
college  in  the  country.  Until  recently  more  than  half  the 
black  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  United  States  were 
being  educated  there,  and  the  college  continues  to  supply 
about  40  percent  of  the  black  doctors  and  dentists  for 
the  nation. 

Meharry  has  many  distinguished  alumni.  Among  them, 
Dr.  Harvey  Marshall  Henry  was  chosen  one  of  America's 
10  outstanding  young  men  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Berry,  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  was  selected  flight  surgeon  of  the  year  for  his 
work  in  the  space  program  and  in  Viet  Nam.  Dr.  Hastings 
K.  Banda  became  the  first  prime  minister  of  Nyasaland 
and  president  when  his  native  country  was  renamed 
Malawi.  Dr.  Dorothy  L.  Brown  was  the  first  Negro 
woman  to  become  a  resident  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  to  be  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
General   Assembly. 

What  is  happening  at  the  school  today  is  related  to 
America's  deepening  health-care  crisis.  In  14  other  na- 
tions, the  chances  of  infant  survival  beyond  the  first 
month  of  life  are  better  than  in  the  United  States.  While 
affluent  suburbs  have  five  or  six  times  as  many  doctors  as 
are  needed,  the  proportion  of  physicians  in  inner-city 
areas  ranges  to  one  for  5,000  persons  in  some  cities.  In 
rural  areas  the  situation  is  worse.  Of  300,000  physicians 
now  practicing  in  this  country,  fewer  than  8,000  are  black. 
Negro  dentists  are  even  more  scarce. 

Meharry  is  responding  to  the  challenge  of  better  health 
care  delivery  for  those  who  need  it  most.  It  is  one  of  a 
small,  but  growing  number  of  medical  colleges  that  in- 
tentionally are  making  their  students  more  aware  of  the 
total  environment  in  which  people  live  and  die. 

Just  six  years  ago,  Meharry  was  on  the  verge  of  closing 
its  doors.  Then  a  few  faculty  members  began  meeting  in- 
formally on  Saturday  nights  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
school's  health  and  the  state  of  medical  education  in 
general.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  needs  for  better  health 
care  were  going  up,  all  the  charts  on  Meharry's  progress 
were  going  down.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  these  conversations,  the  admin- 
istration then  took  hold  of  the  task  of  redefining  the 
school's  mission  for  the  future.  The  board  of  trustees 
formulated  a  new  threefold  objective:  to  create  student 
awareness  and  empathy  for  disadvantaged  people  of 
all  origins,  to  relate  health  care  to  communities  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  and  to  achieve  excellence  in  medical 
education. 

By  placing  stress  on  community  medicine,  Meharry  is 
providing  a  model  for  medical  education.  The  exciting 
new  developments  there  are  due  in  part  to  the  leadership 
of  President  Lloyd  C.  Elam.  He  came  to  Meharry  in  1961 
to  organize  the  department  of  psychiatry,  served  in  an 
interim  post  as  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  then 


moved  into  the  presidency.  Says  Dr.  Elam: 

"Meharry  is  not  merely  training  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  health  professionals.  It  is  addressing  itself  to  a  key 
national  social  problem  which  besets  the  citizens  of  the 
teeming  urban  ghettos  and  those  left  behind  in  the  out- 
lying rural  areas." 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Hines,  vice-president,  supports  this  view. 
He  sees  the  reason  for  the  expansion  program  as  directly 
related  to  the  "health  deficits"  in  the  United  States.  "We 
spend  $60  billion  a  year  for  health  care,  and  still  it  is  not 
utilized  by  everyone,"  he  points  out.  "At  Meharry  we  are 
building  on  a  95-year-old  base  to  produce  health-care 
workers  with  a  new  kind  of  awareness." 

Among  major  new  buildings  to  be  completed  in  the 
expansion  of  the  campus  will  be  the  Kresge  Learning  Re- 
sources Center.  More  than  a  library  in  the  traditional 
sense,  it  will  house  also  an  audio-visual  center  and  pro- 
duction areas  where  students  can  create  their  own  learn- 
ing materials.  It  also  will  provide  a  continuing  education 
center  for  postdoctoral  students. 

"This  will  be  the  monumental  building  on  campus," 
says  Dr.  Hines.  "We  feel  that  learning  and  learning  re- 
sources should  be  at  the  heart  of  medical  education.  This 
one  will  be  symbolic  of  the  process  here  at  Meharry." 

Although  the  school  has  employed  recruiting  teams  for 
less  than  two  years,  it  has  no  dearth  of  applications  for 
admission.  Within  the  past  year  the  number  applying  for 
admission  topped  3,000.  Asked  why  the  school  wants 
more  applications,  the  dean  of  admissions,  Eugene  P. 
Caruthers,  says,  "We  are  trying  to  reach  as  many  people 
as  possible.  When  you  consider  that  schools  such  as 
Harvard  are  already  recruiting  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
you  can  see  they  are  seeking  the  top  black  students.  We 
are  trying  to  reach  these  same  students,  and  the  more  we 
reach,  the  better  the  material  from  which  to  select." 

The  largest  class  in  more  than  50  years  entered  Meharry 
last  fall.  Of  the  531  enrolled,  24  were  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  nearly  100  were  whites.  While  there  are  no 
quotas,  qualified  blacks  are  considered  first  in  view  of  the 
traditional  responsibility  Meharry  has  had  for  training 
black  physicians  and  dentists. 

One  important  factor  in  determining  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted for  study  is  family  income.  In  private  medical 
schools  nationally,  only  8  percent  of  the  students  come 
from  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 
At  Meharry,  78  percent  of  the  students  come  from  such 
families.  One  result  is  that  about  90  percent  receive  loans 
or  scholarships  to  help  with  their  expenses. 

The  new  curriculum  includes  two  new  programs  aimed 
at  accelerating  medical  education  for  promising  students. 
Those  enrolled  in  the  special  master  of  medical  science 
program  devoted  about  half  their  study  during  the  first 
two  years  to  courses  offered  to  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
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Available  to  a  mother  with  her 
sick  child  at  Walker  Health  Center 
(left)  are  a  physician,  clinic 
nurse,  neighborhood  health  worker, 
public  health  nurse,  and  others. 
The  center  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Matthew  Walker  (above),  senior 
faculty  member  and  prime  mover  in 
Meharry  s  community  outreach. 


dents.  The  other  half  is  devoted  to  enrichment  studies 
according  to  individual  needs. 

Thus  Meharry  opens  doors  for  bright  young  applicants 
who  have  all  the  prerequisites  and  abilities  to  study  medi- 
cine or  dentistry  but  whose  poor  educational  backgrounds 
in  separate  and  unequal  schools  label  them  as  weak 
candidates.  Of  the  students  admitted  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  master  of  medical  science  program,  two  be- 
came top  students  in  their  class. 

A  new  summer  biomedical  program  seeks  out  high- 
school  students  who  by  interest  and  ability  would  be  ex- 
cellent medical-school  candidates  if  financial  barriers 
were  removed.  In  the  three  summers  following  the  fresh- 
man year,  those  chosen  take  premedical  courses  offered 
by  the  Meharry  faculty.  The  first  group  of  15  was  ad- 
mitted in  1969  and  an  equal  number  last  year.  A  student 
who  completes  the  summer  program  is  in  an  excellent 


competitive  position  to  enter  any  medical  school. 

Another  aspect  of  Meharry's  new  curriculum  is  that  it 
gets  students  into  early  contact  with  patients.  They  go 
along  with  physicians  making  hospital  rounds  and  at  work 
in  the  local  Meharry-sponsored  health  centers.  This  in- 
creases the  student's  development  of  abilities  for  self- 
instruction  and  helps  him  recognize  the  interrelatedness 
of  basic  medical  sciences. 

Meharry  has  a  long  history  of  community  outreach.  For 
more  than  20  years  the  medical  college  has  provided  resi- 
dent'doctors  for  a  hospital  in  the  all-black,  delta  town  of 
Mound  Bayou,  Miss.  In  the  1940s  local  blacks  took  medi- 
cal care  into  their  own  hands  when  white  medical  facili- 
ties were  being  denied  them.  A  black  fraternal  ordei 
called  the  Knights  and  Daughters  ol  Tabor  built  a  hospital 
in  Mound  Bavou,  and  Meham  provided  sonic  start  mem- 
bers and  advisers.  Selected  students  now   spend  pad  ol 
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a  semester  there  observing  and  assisting  the  regular  hos- 
pital staff. 

Leader  in  the  outreach  programs  has  been  Dr.  Matthew 
Walker,  a  Meharry  graduate  who  now  is  chairman  of  the 
surgery  department  and  the  senior  member  of  the  faculty. 
He  also  heads  the  curriculum  committee. 

Meharry's  community  service  today  includes  five  sepa- 
rate programs  related  to  comprehensive  health  care  in 
an  area  embracing  most  of  Nashville's  black  community. 
Continuing  medical  care  is  provided  for  a  large  number 
of  underprivileged  residents  by  teams  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  medical  specialists.  New  health  pro- 
fessions have  been  created.  Unemployed  neighborhood 
people  are  trained  as  paraprofessionals  with  limited  but 
much  needed  skills  that  are  being  used  to  benefit  the 
health  of  the  whole  community. 

Meharry's  philosophy  of  outreach  into  the  community 
is  embodied  in  the  Matthew  Walker  Health  Center,  built 
two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $1,270,000.  A  neighborhood 
citizen  advisory  council  proposed  the  idea  of  a  center  as 
basic  to  the  health-care  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Walker  clinic  does  away  with  long  halls  filled  with 


lines  of  people  sitting  for  hours  waiting  to  be  seen.  Full- 
time neighborhood  health  workers  from  the  federally 
funded  center  visit  in  the  area,  chatting  with  residents  and 
recommending  that  they  make  appointments  for  exami- 
nations or  treatment.  Suites  at  the  center  resemble  those 
in  the  offices  of  private  physicians. 

Among  other  programs  started  by  Meharry  is  a  health 
center  for  children  and  youth  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1968.  Funded  by  a  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  grant 
of  $342,000  last  year,  the  center's  staff  of  33  sees  around 
800  patients  a  month.  A  comprehensive  health  service 
for  adults  is  replacing  the  outpatient  clinic  of  Hubbard 
Hospital,  and  a  mental-health  center  is  to  be  housed  in  a 
new  building  being  completed  this  year. 

Newest  of  the  programs  is  the  multiphasic  health-testing 
service.  Computer-assisted,  it  provides  53  separate  screen- 
ing tests  related  to  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  At  a 
series  of  18  stations,  patients  get  tests  ranging  from  elec- 
trocardiograms to  examinations  for  cancer  signs.  Charges 
are  made  according  to  a  patient's  ability  to  pay. 

The  entering  class  of  Meharry's  school  of  dentistry  is 
being  increased  by  50  percent.  Last  year  50  new  dental 
chairs  and  accessory  equipment  were  installed  in  the  out- 
patient clinic  provided  by  an  HEW  grant.  The  four-story 
dental  facility  is  being  completely  renovated. 

Important  curriculum  changes  emphasize  preventive 
dentistry  and  community  health  care  earlier  in  the  stu- 
dent's course  work  than  before.  Because  of  increasing 
need  for  dental  services,  students  are  taught  how  to  use 
dental  assistants  effectively  so  as  to  make  dental  care 
available  to  larger  numbers  of  patients. 

A  $2.1 -million  grant  Meharry  recently  received  from  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment is  being  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
health  programs  in  rural/urban  America.  The  largest  in- 
dividual research  project  in  Meharry's  history  was  recently 
awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  D.  Proctor,  chairman  of  Meharry's 
pharmacology  department.  This  $576,734  grant  is  being 
used  to  investigate  "nutritional  factor  effects  on  drug 
action." 

The  school's  future  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  was  just 
five  years  ago.  And  its  contribution  to  medical  education 
for  the  future  could  be  even  more  significant  than  in  the 
first  century  of  its  existence,  which  will  be  celebrated 
five  years  hence,  hopefully  with  its  bright  and  shiny  new 
campus  facilities  largely  completed. 

In  its  most  recent  statement  on  "Health,  Welfare,  and 
Human  Development,"  The  United  Methodist  Church 
calls  upon  its  members  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
health  and  healing.  The  statement  also  points  to  new 
programs  in  community  health,  comprehensive  care  for 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  development  of  new 
kinds  of  centers  for  better  remedial  care  and  bold  new 
approaches  in  primary  prevention.  Meharry  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  medical  institutions  moving  in  this  direction.  D 


Meharry's  computer  is  used  in  research, 
education,  and  administration.  It  assists  in  a 
multiphasic  screening  program  which  analyzes  53  tests 
related  to  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
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OUR  TIMEWtiENEW  OR 
TART  A  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

Whether  you  subscribe  to  TOGETHER  individ- 
ally  or  through  the  Church  Plan,  you  are  encour- 
>ed  to  renew  early  this  fall.  This  is  TOGETHER's 
5th  Anniversary  and  the  October  issue  will  recall 
lany  of  the  inspirational  features  and  colorful  pic- 
>rials  readers  have  prized  through  the  years. 

Also,  the  November  TOGETHER  will  be  inter- 
stingly  different.  For  months,  the  editors  have  been 
iterviewing  laymen  (men,  women,  youth)  across  the 
hurch  and  are  devoting  a  full  issue  to  the  Local 
Church  from  the  lay  point  of  view. 


pleasurable  and  challenging 
reading  for  pennies  a  day 

OCTOBER  is 

TOGETHER  EMPHASIS 

MONTH 


.   .   .  a   churchwide  call   to  stimulate 
TOGETHER's    circulation,    readership 


Yes,  TOGETHER  seeks  constantly  to  improve  its 
message,  its  usefulness,  and  form  of  presentation. 
This  fall  a  new  printing  method  will  permit  better 
display  of  TOGETHER's  strikingly  colored  illustra- 
tions for  your  reading  enjoyment. 

Pennies  a  day,  minutes  a  week  for  pleasurable 
and  challenging  reading — this  is  TOGETHER's  way 
of  keeping  you  informed  about  your  faith  and  your 
Church. 

Renew  or  start  a  new  one  or  two  year  subscrip- 
tion during  TOGETHER  Emphasis  Month.  See  your 
TOGETHER  Agent  or  Pastor. 


laterials    for    TOGETHER 
tphasis  will  reach  you  before 
September   1. 


TOGETHER 

201    Eighth    Avenue,    South 

Nashville,  Tennessee     37202 
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NAME 
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□  Renewal 


CHURCH    NAME 
□  New   subscription 


□  One  year  $3. 

□  Two  years  $5. 
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TOGETHER  INTERVIEW 


Health  and  Welfare  Ministries: 


More  Than 
Bricks  and  Mortar 


FEW  PEOPLE  realize  the  extent  of 
United  Methodism's  involvement 
in  health  and  welfare  through 
its  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aging, 
and  services  to  children  and 
youth.  And  few  people  realize 
how  these  traditional  forms  of 
Christian  service  are  changing 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Roger  L.  Burgess,  general  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Ministries,  discussed  these  changes 
in  terms  of  their  faithfulness  to 
the  Christian  tradition   during   a 
conversation   with    Together 
Associate  Editor  Helen  Johnson. 


Dr.  Roger  L.  Burgess 


In  1968  the  General  Conference 
changed  the  name  of  your  board 
from  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 
to  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Ministries.  Why  did  you  want  this 
change? 

Because  it  says  what  we're  really 
doing.  Actually,  we  aren't  just  in  the 
business  of  running  hospitals  and 
homes;  we're  a  church  serving  people 
who  have  health  and  welfare  needs. 
This  kind  of  ministry  isn't  a  matter  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  it's  a  matter  of 
people  caring  enough  to  give  them- 
selves and  their  abilities  in  service  to 
others. 

How  many  United  Methodist  health 
and  welfare  agencies  do  we  have? 

It's  an  amazing  complex!  Right  now 
340  agencies  relate  to  this  board. 
Among  them  are  80  hospitals,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  country's  major 
hospitals;  171  services  for  the  aging; 
66  agencies  for  children  and  youth; 
and  17  residences  of  various  kinds. 
No  other  service  program  in  the 
church  directly  touches  more  people, 
nor  is  there  any  more  relevant  minis- 
try. Christ's  own  ministry,  you  know, 
involved  preaching,  teaching,  heal- 
ing; and  healing  has  been  a  basic 
ministry  of  the  church  throughout  its 
history. 

Last  year,  our  United  Methodist 
health  and  welfare  agencies  served 
more  than  3.2  million  people.  When 
you  serve  a  person  in  crisis,  you  are 
serving  his  family,  too,  so  you  could 
multiply  that  by  five.  United  Methodist 
health  and  welfare  agencies  em- 
ployed more  than  79,000  people  in 
1970 — actually,  we  didn't  just  employ 
them,  we  involved  them  in  ministry. 
We  also  involved  20,000  to  40,000 
volunteers,  and  maybe  10,000  physi- 
cians who  aren't  employed  by  our 
agencies   but   serve  through  them. 


How  much  did  all  this  cost? 

Last  year  the  service  budgets  of 
our  agencies  totaled  $628  million. 
More  than  $36  million  went  for  free 
care  given  to  people  who  couldn't 
pay.  Interestingly  enough,  the  church 
only  contributed  $11  million  toward 
the  total  cost. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
church-related  health  and  welfare 
agency  and  any  other  social 
agency? 

In  terms  of  technical  services,  there 
isn't  any  difference.  Our  hospitals,  our 
homes  for  the  aging,  our  child-care 
agencies  meet  every  standard  the 
states  set  up — and  then  go  beyond. 
We  demand  that  they  do,  and  we 
have  our  certification  council  to  make 
sure   they  do. 

I  think  you  can  sum  up  the  differ- 
ence by  asking  yourself  a  very  simple 
question:  What  would  you  prefer — 
for  your  mother  when  she's  old,  or 
your  teen-age  son  who  gets  into 
trouble  with  the  law,  or  your  daughter 
who  needs  surgery — would  you  rather 
have  that  member  of  your  family  in 
a  state-run  institution,  in  a  private, 
profit  institution,  or  in  an  institution 
related  to  the  church,  assuming  they 
offer  equal  technical  competence,  of 
course? 

State  institutions  are  designed  to 
provide  technical  service,  and  they  do 
a  good  job.  So  do  private  institutions, 
but  they  also  have  a  profit  motive. 
The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
the  health  and  welfare  business  for 
another,  very  important  reason.  Our 
Master  taught  us  that  people  are  of 
supreme  value,  and  we  ought  to  min- 
ister to  them  when  they  are  in  need. 
The  difference,  then,  is  motive,  where 
you  begin,  your  purpose.  That  per- 
meates everything.  For  us,  it's  more 
than  just  a  sociological  exercise  or  a 
way  to  make  money.  It's  an  expres- 
sion of  love  as  Christ  taught  it  to  us. 

I  have  seen  retirement  homes — 
none  United  Methodist,  incidentally 
— where  the  residents  looked  as  if 
they'd  come  there  as  a  first  step 
toward  dying.  How  are  United 
Methodist  homes  different? 

We  start  with  the  philosophy  that 
peoole  come  to  our  homes  to  live, 
and  a  home  related  to  The  United 
Methodist  Church  cannot  be  certified 
unless  it  has  an  activities  program 
which    involves    people    in    going    be- 


yond themselves,  not  just  within  the 
home  but  in  the  community,  too — and 
hopefully  in  service  to  others. 

We  also  feel  that  every  United 
Methodist  institution  ought  to  have  an 
auxiliary  or  volunteer  corps  so  that 
people  in  the  community,  and  particu- 
larly people  in  the  church,  are  con- 
stantly coming  in.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  about  our  connectional  system 
is  the  contact  our  agencies  can  have 
with  local  churches.  When  someone 
goes  into  a  United  Methodist  home 
for  the  aging,  he's  not  suddenly  out 
of  the  family. 

Doesn't  it  cost  a  lot  to  live  in  a 
United  Methodist  home? 

Well,  nothing  is  free.  If  you  want 
to  enter  a  beautifully  constructed 
home  with  a  tremendous  set  of  ser- 
vices, you  have  to  expect  it  to  be 
expensive.  And  some  of  our  homes 
are  like  this.  But  a  number  of  our 
homes  for  the  aging  are  geared  to 
lower  incomes.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
have  specialized  for  years  in  serving 
people  on  welfare. 

Before  you  talk  about  cost,  though, 
I  think  you  should  add  up  what  a 
retired  couple  now  pays  for  health 
insurance,  food,  rent,  light,  heat, 
everything  else  supplied  by  a  home. 
Then  you  may  find  that  there's  not 
so  much  difference  as  you'd  think. 

Some  people  ask  if  the  church  is 
serving  too  many  upper-middle-class 
people  in  its  homes,  and  this  is  a  ques- 
tion with  a  no-and-yes  answer.  First 
of  all,  the  church  has  to  serve  every- 
body, and  the  middle-class  man  who 
retires  with  enough  money  to  afford 
good  service  in  a  home  operated  by 
his  church  may  have  needs  which  are 
just  as  real — even  if  they  aren't 
rooted  in  money — as  those  of  some- 
body who  can't  pay  for  those  services. 
But  the  answer  is  yes,  too.  It's  true 
we  don't  have  enough  homes  for  the 
poor,  and  we  don't  have  enough 
homes  for  members  of  minority 
groups. 

We  need  to  design  institutions 
which  offer  minimum  adequate  ser- 
vices, keeping  the  cost  as  low  as  we 
can.  And  we  need  more  funding  from 
the  church.  The  church  contributed  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  operating  cost 
of  its  health  and  welfare  agencies  last 
year.  The  rest,  obviously,  has  to  come 
from  payments  for  care. 

Since  1968  our  church  has  put  new 
emphasis  on  Golden  Cross  Sunday,  a 
time  when  local  churches  raise  money 
for  health  and  welfare  services.  I  hope 
this  will  become  an  increasingly  effec- 
tive way  to  help  meet  the  cost  prob- 
lem. 

Still,  we're  doing  a  better  job  than 
you    might    expect.    We    did    a    study 


recently  to  find  out  how  many  resi- 
dents of  United  Methodist  homes  are 
on  welfare,  and  we  found  that  nearly 
15  percent  are.  Also,  many  of  our 
homes  provide  for  people  with  in- 
comes of  $4,000  to  $7,000  a  year, 
which  is  inadequate  to  cover  the  full 
cost  of  care. 

Are  there  members  of  minority 
groups  in  our  homes  for  the  aging? 

The  answer  is  yes,  but  not  enough. 
In  1968  our  board  and  the  United 
Methodist  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Race  established  a  joint  task  force 
to  look  at  how  we  could  help  all  our 
agencies  fully  integrate  their  boards, 
their  staffs,  and  their  clientele.  This 
task  force  has  held  consultations  in- 
volving hundreds  of  agency  board 
members,  staff  members,  and  clients 
across  the  country.  A  consulting  staff 
is  also  available  through  our  board 
to  aid  agencies  in  their  specific 
integration    efforts. 

Most  United  Methodist  hospitals 
now  have  representatives  of  minority 
groups  on  their  boards  and  staffs,  and 
all  offer  services  to  everyone.  Our 
child-care  agencies,  too,  have  inte- 
grated staff  and  boards,  and  have 
served  children  of  all  backgrounds  for 
many  years. 

But  there's  a  different  situation  with 
regard  to  homes  for  the  aging.  Basic 
social  change  is  involved  in  life-styles. 
The  boards  and  staff  of  more  and 
more  homes,  though,  are  including 
minority  people,  and  home  after  home 
is  searching  for  and  bringing  in 
clients  from  other  races. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  serving 
minority  people,  too.  Woodie  White, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race,  has  said  often 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  build  an  institution  for  a 
given  community,  even  if  the  com- 
munity is  black.  So  we  are  beginning 
to  experiment  now,  both  with  homes 
primarily  serving  minority  people  and 
with  the  creation  of  new  health  and 
welfare  services  for  them. 

Geriatrics  experts  say  that  a  home 
for  the  aging  is  fine  if  you  simply 
can't  stay  in  your  own  home  any 
longer,  but  if  you  can  stay  there, 
it's  a  lot  better,  even  if  you  have  to 
have  help  to  do  it.  How  can  local 
churches  help  aging  people  stay  in 
their  own  homes,  in  their  own  com- 
munities, as  long  as  possible? 

It's  true;  people  do  not  flourish  best 
in  institutions.  We  have  to  provide 
institutional  service,  but  the  variety 
of  sustaining  services  local  churches 
can  provide  to  people  in  their  own 
homes  is  limited  only  by  the  churches' 
imagination      and      willingness.      Our 
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ABS  now 

pays  investors 

as  much 

as  10% 

Your  assured  lifetime  income  begins  when 
you  invest  $100  or  more  in  an  American 
Bible  Society  Gift  Annuity.  Your  ABS 
annuity  income  is  largely  tax-exempt,  and 
the  rates  are  higher  than  ever . . .  depending 
on  your  age,  you  may  qualify  for  the  new 
maximum  rate  of  10%. 

Every  ABS  annuitant  is  a  partner  in  the 
worldwide  Bible  Cause.  In  1970,  in  the 
U.S.A.  alone,  the  American  Bible  Society 
distributed  99,595,457  copies  of  Scripture. 
This  year  you  can  have  the  joy  of  helping 
the  Society  do  even  more! 

You  can  have  increased  income  and  a 
larger  satisfaction  as  an  ABS  annuitant. 

Mail  this  coupon  and  see. 
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board's  section  on  church  program 
encourages  churches  to  provide  a 
broad  range  of  services  to  the  aging, 
and  to  people  with  health-care  and 
child-care  problems  as  well. 

United  Methodist  homes  for  the 
aging  reach  out  into  their  own  com- 
munities in  a  variety  of  ways,  too.  For 
instance,  they  may  counsel  non- 
residents on  retirement  problems,  tax 
problems,  getting  Social  Security  mat- 
ters straightened  out,  things  like  that. 
One  home  supports  a  counseling  ser- 
vice in  a  slum  area.  And  the  kitchen 
facilities  of  some  homes  are  used  to 
prepare  meals-on-wheels,  with  the 
meal  deliveries  made  by  the  people 
who  live  in  the  homes. 

Let's  turn  to  health  care,  and  let's 
begin  with  cost. 

We're  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  health  care. 
I  can  testify,  though,  that  the  rising 
cost  of  hospital  care  is  not  because 
hospitals  are  making  more  money. 
Actually,  there  are  two  reasons  for  it. 
First,  the  largest  percentage  of  any 
hospital  budget  goes  for  salaries,  and 
salaries,  particularly  among  the  lower- 
paid  workers,  have  been  going  up. 
Second,  we  now  define  health  care 
differently  than  we  did  even  10  years 
ago.  Now  when  you  enter  a  major, 
full-service  hospital — and  all  United 
Methodist  hospitals  are  major  hospi- 
tals— you  expect  all  kinds  of  new 
equipment  and  facilities  to  be  avail- 
able. These  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can 
do  to  bring  down  costs.  First,  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  not 
every  hospital  has  to  provide  every 
kind  of  service.  A  better  plan  is  to 
have  reciprocal  arrangements  be- 
tween different  hospitals  so  each  can 
specialize.  Then  each  hospital 
wouldn't  have  to  buy  every  kind  of 
equipment.  Rochester  [Minn.]  Meth- 
odist Hospital  does  this  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Second,  we  can  do  a  better  job  of 
community  planning.  For  instance,  we 
could  provide  diagnostic  and  primary 
care  in  clinics  staffed  with  volunteer 
and  paramedical  personnel  and  lo- 
cated in  various  places  in  a  com- 
munity. When  patients  needed  more 
care,  they  could  be  sent  to  hospitals, 
of  course.  Our  Methodist  Hospital  of 
Indiana  [Indianapolis]  has  begun  to 
experiment  with  a  whole  series  of  ser- 
vices of  this  kind. 

Then  there's  a  third  thing.  We  are 


beginning  to  understand  that  we  have 
overprofessionalized  the  health  field. 
Nurses  are  doing  a  lot  of  things 
nurse's  aides  could  do.  Doctors  are 
doing  things  that  could  be  done  by 
people  with  special  paramedical  train- 
ing similar  to  that  given  medical 
specialists  in  the  armed  services.  We 
need  to  change  this. 

What  about  insurance  plans  that 
won't  pay  for  medical  care  unless 
you  are  in  the  hospital?  Don't  they 
increase  the  burden  on  hospitals? 

No  doubt  about  it,  and  as  a  result 
you  pay  a  lot  more  for  health  care. 
It's  one  of  the  limitations  of  our 
present  health-insurance  plans.  The 
other  limitation,  of  course,  is  that  not 
everybody  is  covered  by  private  in- 
surance. 

What  do  you  think  about  national 
health  insurance? 

I  think  it's  inevitable.  Some  kind  of 
national  program  to  cover  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  coming,  though  its  na- 
ture hasn't  yet  been  determined.  As 
a  society  we  have  decided  that  every 
person  has  a  right  to  have  every 
health  need  met.  And  certainly  Chris- 
tians should  see  no  reason  why  one 
child  of  God  should  have  less  oppor- 
tunity to  live  than  another.  I  lean 
toward  a  partnership  arrangement  be- 
tween government  and  the  private 
sector.  This  is  a  major  national  issue 
which  will  be  decided  within  the  next 
year  or  two. 

What  can  be  done  about  communi- 
ties without  a  doctor? 

We  need  more  doctors,  and  that 
means  funding  for  more  medical 
schools  and  more  scholarship  money 
for  young  people  who  want  to  enter 
medicine.  We  must  explore  the  full 
possibilities  of  group  practice.  This 
could  mean  that  internship  would  not 
be  limited  to  large  hospitals.  It  could 
mean  participation  in  group  practice 
in  rural  areas.  Also,  medical  teams 
could  visit  rural  communities  in  spe- 
cially equipped  buses,  seeing  patients 
on  a  regular  schedule,  treating  them 
or  arranging  for  treatment  in  a  nearby 
hospital. 

If  we  can  develop  the  concept  that 
the  resident  physician  for  a  large 
metropolitan  hospital  can  actually  be 
located  300  miles  from  that  hospital, 
physicians  might  be  more  interested 
in  rural  practice.  Our  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Phoenix  [Ariz.]  does  this, 
flying  patients  hundreds  of  miles  in 
airplane  ambulances. 

Are  United  Methodist  hospitals 
teaching  hospitals? 

A  number  of  them  are.  And  in  the 
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last  few  years  our  hospitals  have  also 
become  teaching  centers  for  chap- 
laincy work,  including  special  training 
for  ministers  of  local  churches.  It's 
important  to  remember  that  there's 
more  than  one  kind  of  healing.  There 
is  pain  with  physical  ailments,  but 
there  is  psychic  pain,  too.  This  is  why 
we  believe  a  child-care  agency  is  just 
as  much  a  healing  agency  as  a  hos- 
pital, and  that  a  home  for  the  aging 
is  a  true  healing  institution,  too. 

How  can  local  churches  take  part 
in  healing? 

It's  easy  to  say,  "I'll  give  X  dol- 
lars." But  the  Christian  faith  recog- 
nizes every  layman  as  a  minister,  and 
unless  we  are  involved  in  direct 
service,  I  don't  think  we  are  fulfilling 
Christ's  demands.  This  means  that  I 
not  only  have  to  contribute  funds — 
and,  of  course,  health  and  welfare 
agencies  do  need  money — but  I  have 
to  get  involved  in  direct  service.  The 
needs  for  this  are  endless — visiting 
the  sick,  shopping,  lawn-mowing, 
snow-shoveling  for  people  who  can't 
do  these  things  for  themselves,  read- 
ing to  elderly  people,  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  a  day-care  center  for  the 
retarded,  working  in  community 
agencies  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  and 
on. 

There  are  endless  ways,  too,  in 
which  a  local  church  can  be  a  center 
for  healing.  It  can  conduct  healing 
services,  sometimes  called  faith  heal- 
ing, in  a  responsible  way.  It  can  pro- 
vide centralized  buying  of  medicines. 
It  can  put  its  educational  facilities  to 
work  all  week  as  a  day-care  center 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers, 
or  for  retarded  children.  It  can  offer 
counseling.  It  can  provide  meals-on- 
wheels.  Many  needed  programs  can 
go  on  in  any  local  church.  Our  board's 
section  on  church  program  encour- 
ages local  churches  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  direct-service  ministries  in 
health  care  and  in  child  care  and 
aging  as  well. 

What  is  new  in  services  to  children? 

The  day  of  the  orphanage  is  long 
gone.  Most  children  awaiting  adop- 
tion, and  those  not  eligible  for  adop- 
tion but  needing  a  home,  are  placed 


directly  in  foster  homes.  Our  child- 
care  agencies  do  offer  specialized 
residential  care  for  disturbed  children 
or  other  youngsters  who  don't  fit  into 
a  family  environment;  but  the  goal  is 
to  give  them  the  treatment  they  need 
and  move  them  back  into  a  family 
circle  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  Chicago  we  have  the  Methodist 
Youth  Services,  to  which  the  courts 
may  refer  boys  who  have  gotten  in 
trouble  with  the  law.  These  boys  are 
housed  in  YMCAs,  are  helped  to  find 
jobs  or  persuaded  to  go  back  to 
school,  and  are  given  any  counseling 


and  psychiatric  help  they  need.  It 
was  the  first  project  of  its  type  any- 
where, and  its  success  rate  has  been 
very  high. 

More  and  more  unmarried  mothers 
are  choosing  to  keep  their  babies  so 
we  are  moving  to  help  them.  We 
teach  them  how  to  care  for  their 
babies  and  help  them  with  the  prob- 
lems they  face  in  making  homes  for 
their  children  and  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  society. 

Are  fewer  children  available  for 
adoption    now    that    there    is    less 
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stigma  attached  to  illegitimacy  and 
the  use  of  contraceptives  has  be- 
come so  widespread? 

Yes,  that  is  true.  Some  traditional 
"homes  for  unwed  mothers"  are  go- 
ing out  of  business  because  they  have 
so  few  "clients."  But  we  will  have  to 
continue  adoption  services  with  a  new 
emphasis.  We  are  putting  more  and 
more  stress  on  the  adoption  of  less- 
chance  children.  By  this  I  mean  chil- 
dren of  mixed-race  parentage,  chil- 
dren who  are  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped,  and  children  from  over- 
seas. While  there  are  three  families 
standing  by  to  adopt  every  white 
baby  available,  hundreds  of  less- 
chance  children  are  locked  behind 
institutional  walls. 

What  are  United  Methodist  health 
and  welfare  agencies  doing  about 
the  drug  problem? 

Our  child-care  agencies  which  deal 
with  teen-agers — and  almost  half  of 
them  do — are  constantly  counseling 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  Many 
young  people  who  have  come  or  have 
been  referred  to  them  have  drug 
problems.  So  we  have  a  ministry 
going  there. 

The  second  area,  of  course,  is  our 
hospitals.  If  you  go  into  an  emergency 
ward  of  any  United  Methodist  hos- 
pital, you  will  find  it  ministering  to 
people  who  have  problems  because 
of  drugs.  There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  new  kinds  of  drug-abuse  pro- 
grams, and  right  now  we  are  seeking 
foundation  and  government  funds  to 
begin  experiments  which  would  use 
hospitals  as  the  medical-treatment 
core  but  would  involve  local  chuches 
in  a  referral  and  educational  pro- 
gram. We  hope  to  launch  a  major 
drug-abuse  pilot  program  within  the 
next  year,  and  we  believe  that  with 
a  limited  amount  of  training  for  its 
personnel  The  United  Methodist 
Church  can  become  a  referral  center 
for  thousands  of  young  people  who 
need  information  or  are  in  trouble 
because  of  drugs. 

We  have  been  talking  about  big 
programs,  and  a  lot  of  money.  Can 
the  church  afford  them?  Should  it 
be  in  health  and  welfare  at  all? 

If  we're  going  to  be  the  church,  we 
must  be  involved  in  healing  ministries. 
We  can't  afford  not  to  be  involved. 
There's  so  much  we  can  do  that  no- 
body else  can.  Besides,  no  govern- 
ment program  can  do  the  whole  job. 
The  trend  today  is  away  from  govern- 
ment doing  everything  and  toward 
partnership  between  government  and 
the  private  sector.  For  example,  our 
board  has  a  national  consortium 
contract     with      the      United      States 


Department  of  Labor  to  train  700 
disadvantaged  persons  for  hospital 
work.  This  training  is  going  on  in 
six  United  Methodist  hospitals  in  five 
states.  The  Labor  department  has 
complimented  us  on  having  the  high- 
est retention  rate  of  any  such  training 
program  it  has  under  way.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  constructive 
things  we  have  done  in  the  last  year. 
We're  going  to  wind  up  doing  a  lot 
more  in  the  future  with  government 
funding,  but  still  in  control  of  our  own 
agencies. 

You've  spoken  of  healing  as  being 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Christian 
church.  Isn't  it  specifically  in  the 
tradition  of  Methodism? 

Yes,  indeed.  John  Wesley  and  his 
people  carried  on  a  direct-service 
ministry  which  would  put  any  of  to- 
day's local  churches  to  shame.  They 
visited  the  sick,  they  visited  people  in 
prison,  they  organized  dispensaries, 
they  provided  day  care  for  children. 
The  Wesley  book  which  was  read 
more  widely  than  any  other  in  his  life- 
time was  Primitive  Physick.  Wesley 
put  all  the  known  remedies  of  the 
time  into  it.  Now  if  you  were  to  use 
some  of  those  remedies  today,  you 
could  get  a  lot  sicker  than  you  were 
to  start  with.  But  in  some  respects 
Wesley  was  way  ahead  of  his  time. 
Let  me  quote  him: 

"The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the 
sovereign  remedy  of  all  miseries,  so 
in  particular  it  effectually  prevents  all 
the  bodily  disorders  that  passions 
introduce  by  keeping  the  passions 
themselves  within  due  bounds,  and 
by  the  unspeakable  joy  and  perfect 
calm,  serenity,  and  tranquillity  it  gives 
the  mind  it  becomes  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  means  of  health  and 
long  life." 

Now  we  have  institutions  dedicated 
to  the  role  of  religion  in  healing, 
professors  of  religion  on  medical- 
school  faculties,  and  the  concept  of 
healing  of  the  whole  man  is  fully 
recognized.  But  there,  200  years  ago, 
Wesley  was  telling  us  this,  and  he 
was  saying  that  if  the  church  is  to  be 
true  to  its  nature  and  true  to  its  Christ, 
it  has  to  be  involved  in  healing 
ministries.  □ 
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Through  the  Negro  Colleges  Advance 
ordered  by  our  General  Conference, 
$8,000,000  is  to  be  raised  by  the  end  of 
1972,  which  will  enable  twelve  fine  United 
Methodist  colleges  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  tomorrow  for  thousands 
of  students. 

Our  nation  gains  . . . and  so  do  you. 
Out  of  America's  black  colleges  have 
come: 

83%  of  all  black  physicians  and  dentists. 
64%  of  all  black  persons  in  government. 
74%  of  all  black  Ph.D.s  received  their  first 

degrees  from  black  colleges. 
50%  or  more  of  all  black  ministers, 

teachers  and  professionals. 

Black  colleges  are  opportunity  colleges; 
the  last,  best  chance  for  the  young  black 
persons  who  can  contribute  so  greatly  to 
this  world  of  ours.  This  is  your  chance 
to  help. 


Mil 


mi 
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with  your 


rA  Negro  Colleges  Advance 

United  Methodist  Church 

P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202 

□  I  will  help.  My  contribution  is  enclosed. 

□  I  will  help.  Send  more  information. 
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City  &  State 
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SPECIAL    REPORT 


Why  We  Opened 
Our  Doors  to  Peaceniks 


By  HARRY  C  KIELY  and  FRANCIS  B.  STEVENS 


HOW  SHOULD  the  church  minister  to  radical 
peace  demonstrators?  Christians  vigorously 
disagree.  A  congregation  in  Washington,  D.C., 
confronted  this  issue  when  it  was  asked  to 
open  its  doors  to  the  Mayday  Tribe,  a  group 
which  vowed  to  "close  down"  the  nation's 
capital  in  order  to  "bring  the  war  home" 
to  Americans.  Dumbarton  United  Methodist 
Church  decided  it  did  have  a  ministry  to  the 
militants.  In  this  article  the  church's  pastor, 
Mr.  Kiely,  and  a  lay  member,  Mr.  Stevens, 
tell  why  their  church  acted  as  it  did 
and  what  happened. — Your  Editors. 


THE  spring  peace  offensive,  almost  as  predictable  in 
Washington,  D  C,  as  the  coming  of  crocuses,  deeply 
affected  our  church  this  year. 

Dumbarton  United  Methodist  Church,  with  a  history 
that  reaches  back  over  200  years,  is  in  the  heart  of  historic 
Georgetown.  The  congregation  could  hardly  be  described 
as  radical,  but  we  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  show  our 
concern  for  ending  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

But  our  church  found  itself  knee  deep  this  year  when 
the  Mayday  Tribe,  militant  wing  of  the  spring  peace 
offensive,  asked  if  our  building  could  be  used  as  head- 
quarters for  the  group  they  were  assigning  to  block  the 
nearby  Francis  Scott  Key  bridge  over  the  Potomac  into 
Washington  from  Virginia.  Thus  we  faced  our  toughest 
decision  regarding  the  war. 

Our  initial  inclination  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  activity.  We  feared  public  reaction  and  doubted 
that  the  Mayday  Tribe's  particular  form  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence— and  any  support  we  might  give  to  their  acts — 
would  effectively  shorten  the  war. 

There  were  reasons  why  Dumbarton  Church  was  im- 
portant to  the  Mayday  Tribe.  One  was  its  location  close 
to  Key  Bridge — and  in  Georgetown,  which  is  the  center 
for  the  counter-culture  in  the  Washington  area.  Another 
was  the  fact  that  other  churches  which  had  housed  par- 
ticipants in  the  earlier  mass  demonstration  in  front  of  the 


Capitol  on  April  24  were  withdrawing  their  preliminary 
commitment  to  the  Mayday  crew.  (We  later  learned  that 
only  two  other  United  Methodist  churches  in  Washington 
allowed  the  Mayday  Tribe  to  use  their  facilities — Union 
United  Methodist  at  20th  Street  near  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  Asbury  United  Methodist,  a  former  Central 
Jurisdiction  congregation,  at  11th  and  K.) 

The  discussion  in  a  special  administrative  board  meet- 
ing called  to  decide  the  matter  was  thoughtful  and 
intense.  We  had  to  deal  with  our  natural  fear  of  contro- 
versy, our  hopes  for  effecting  peace,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  way  in  which  we  should  respond  as  Christians. 

Several  factors  influenced  our  eventual  decision  to 
house  demonstrators  in  our  social  hall.  The  primary  one 
was  that  we,  too,  were  impatient  with  our  government's 
seemingly  unlimited  tolerance  of  the  war.  We  felt  that 
we  had  some  personal  responsibility  to  help  change  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  We  saw  that  de-escalation 
was  taking  place,  but  not  with  the  dispatch  which  our 
country  is  capable  of  once  a  decision  is  made.  Mean- 
while, the  bombing  and   needless  killing  continued. 

A  second  factor  in  our  consideration  was  that  the  May- 
day Tribe  was  committed  to  nonviolent  civil  disobedi- 
ence. The  leaders  had  engaged  an  experienced  Quaker 
organization  to  train  the  demonstrators  in  nonviolent 
tactics,  a  form  of  social  protest  used  effectively  by  both 
Ghandi  and  King. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  some  important  reservations: 
Was  the  planned  civil  disobedience  in  this  case  in  fact 
related  to  the  war  issue?  What  would  be  the  church's 
role  in  the  activities?  Could  we  conscientiously  harbor 
demonstrators  without  being  willing  ourselves  to  block 
Key  Bridge  with  our  own  bodies?  What  if  the  demon- 
strators failed  to  remain  nonviolent? 

The  question  regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
blocking  of  traffic  and  the  war  issue  was  resolved,  al- 
though with  some  misgivings,  in  favor  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. The  argument  was  that  the  Viet  Nam  War  has 
never  been  viewed  by  the  general  population  as  being 
our  war.  Most  Americans  are  bothered  by  it  and  wish  it 
would  end,  but  few  of  us  have  actually  suffered  its  effects. 
The  result  has  been  general  apathy.  The  Mayday  young 
people  said  the  intention  of  their  disruptive  tactics  was 
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Dumbarton  Church,  in  historic  Georgetown,  was  one  of  three  United  Methodist 

churches  which  permitted  the  Mayday  Tribe  to  use  their  facilities.  The  original  intent  was  to  allow 

daytime-only  use  of  a  portion  of  the  church  as  a  medical  station  and  meeting  place. 

Those  restrictions  were  withdrawn  when   many  demonstrators  sought  refuge. 


to  "bring  the  war  home"  by  involving  the  man  on  the 
street  with  his  country's  foreign  war.  If  "business  as 
usual"  were  interrupted,  they  argued,  perhaps  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  would  at  least  be  forced  to  listen. 

We  saw  our  church's  role  as  that  of  mediator  or  buffer 
between  the  demonstrators  and  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  role  would  be  important  during  the  tense 
Mayday  period.  Only  by  taking  the  risk  of  involvement 
could  we  hope  to  have  any  influence  with  the  demon- 
strators. Our  long  history  of  being  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment would  make  it  hard  for  the  larger  community  simply 
to  dismiss  us. 

As  we   talked,    it  dawned   upon   us   that   one   of   the 


church's  major  sins  is  that  it  has  often  been  more  con- 
cerned to  be  right  and  safe  than  to  be  faithful.  Our  pos- 
ture too  frequently  is  that  of  the  spectator  while  others 
take  the  moral  risks.  Then  when  the  issues  have  cleared, 
it  is  easy  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon.  We  also  saw  that 
silence  and  inaction  could  make  us  neither  right  nor  safe 
since  moral  neutrality  is  never  possible. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  our  administrative 
board  decided  to  participate  in  the  Mayday  action  by  a 
vote  of  12  yes,  1  no,  and  4  abstaining,  with  all  accepting 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  the  government  revoked  the  dem- 
onstrators'  permit   to  camp   in   West   Potomac   Park.   At 
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6  a.m.  police  and  National  Guard  began  clearing  the 
park,  causing  kids  to  pour  into  Georgetown  and  onto  the 
Georgetown  University  campus.  When  the  Mayday  traffic- 
blocking  activities  began  at  dawn  on  Monday,  the  police 
countered  with  mass  arrests.  Previously  established  arrest 
procedures  were  abandoned.  By  the  use  of  a  kind  of 
undeclared  martial  law,  police  and  guardsmen  kept  the 
traffic  flowing. 

The  Mayday  Tribe  had  planned  to  use  our  church  for 
two  purposes — as  a  "hospital"  and  as  a  regional  center 
for  a  group  from  upstate  New  York.  At  first  the  "medics" 
allowed  no  demonstrators  in  the  church  unless  they  had 
been  injured,  gassed,  or  Maced.  But  when  the  police 
made  the  mass-arrest  sweep  through  Georgetown,  the 
medics  had  no  alternative  but  to  let  kids  in  the  church. 

The  mass  arrests  also  caused  us  to  abandon  two  condi- 
tions we  had  stipulated:  that  the  church  would  be  used  in 
the  daytime  only  so  as  not  to  interrupt  our  evening  meet- 
ings, and  that  only  the  ground  floor  (kitchen  and  social 
hall)  would  be  used.  The  second  floor  (sanctuary)  was  to 
have  been  off  limits,  and  there  was  to  be  no  overnight 
sleeping.  These  conditions  were  withdrawn  because  of 
the  need  for  a  place  for  the  kids  to  eat,  rest,  and  sleep. 

They  also  used  our  social  hall  for  meetings.  At  one 
point  on  Monday  the  hall  was  filled  with  an  estimated 
500  people. 

The  entire  day  on  Monday  was  filled  with  activity.  The 
odor  of  tear  gas  permeated  the  church,  brought  in  on  the 
clothing  of  the  demonstrators.  The  weather  was  chilly 
and  damp,  but  the  windows  had  to  be  kept  open  to  dis- 
perse the  tear  gas.  During  the  afternoon  word  came  to  us 
that  another  church  had  been  gassed.  The  police  had 
entered  Union  United  Methodist  over  the  pastor's  objec- 
tion, we  were  told,  had  dropped  tear-gas  canisters,  and 
had  arrested  kids  as  they  emerged  from  the  building.  To 
forestall  such  action  at  Dumbarton,  one  of  us  stayed  near 
the  front  entrance  of  the  church  all  day  Monday.  For- 
tunately, the  police  chose  to  leave  us  alone. 

On  Monday  evening  several  of  our  members  talked, 
visited,  and  listened  to  the  demonstrators.  One  of  our 
young  people  worked  in  the  kitchen  for  the  entire  three- 
day  period.  Some  members  brought  food  which  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  kids. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  anticlimactic.  The  May- 
day Tribe's  numbers  began  to  dwindle  as  more  and  more 
kids  were  arrested  and  others  returned  to  their  homes 
and  campuses.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  cleanup  detail 
began  working,  and  on  Thursday  morning  things  were 
back  to  normal. 

Throughout  the  three-day  period,  the  kids  came  in  and 
out  in  countless  number,  having  their  wounds  tended, 
getting  food,  checking  on  friends,  using  the  rest  rooms, 
and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  exhausted. 

Our  antiquated  physical  plant  was  overtaxed  but  un- 
damaged by  the  occupation.  The  sewer  line  in  one  rest 
room  stopped  up,  and  raw  sewage  came  up  through  the 
overflow  pipe  in  the  front  yard.  Since  getting  a  plumber 
was  impossible,  in  deference  to  our  neighbors  we 
shoveled  the  waste  material  off  the  church  yard.  [Kiely: 
"Somehow  they  didn't  teach  me  about  this  in  seminary."] 

During  the  Mayday  demonstrations  more  than  12,000 
people  were  arrested,  including  some  nonparticipants. 
Practically  all  were  freed  within  days  when  the  Washing- 
ton courts  ruled  the  arrests  had  been  made  illegally,  and 


controversy  still  rages  over  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"instant  arrest"  procedures. 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  us:  What  were  the 
young  radicals  like?  Our  first  observation  was  that  there 
are  no  more  stereotypes  in  the  peace  movement  than  in 
any  other  group  of  people.  Most  of  them  were  friendly, 
gentle  people,  with  a  strong  feeling  of  community.  Their 
apparent  concern  for  each  other  puts  much  of  our  so- 
called  Christian  fellowship  to  shame.  Most  had  a  lot 
more  hair  than  we're  used  to,  but  no  more  than,  say, 
John  Wesley.  Their  clothes  in  many  cases  needed  repairs, 
and  after  a  weekend  of  camping  in  Potomac  Park,  they 
needed  baths.  To  be  sure  there  were  some  nuts,  some 
political  extremists,  and  some  just  plain  irresponsible  peo- 
ple in  the  crowd.  Marijuana  was  undoubtedly  present,  but 
we  observed  no  use  of  drugs  in  our  church.  Many  had 
given  up  comfortable  suburban  life,  not  simply  for  a 
weekend  protest,  but  for  a  new  life-style.  Their  rejection 
of  authority,  organization  based  on  hierarchy,  and  admin- 
istrative process  causes  us  to  wonder  how  so  many  kids 
from  so  many  places  can  assemble  themselves  in  one 
place  at  one  time.  There  must  be  a  ground  swell  move- 
ment of  tremendous  significance. 

The  cause  of  the  young  is  much  broader  than  the  Viet 
Nam  War;  it  is  renewal  of  life.  We  found  the  young  peo- 
ple we  met  to  be  individuals  honestly  in  search  of  what 
Christian  faith  is  all  about — and  many  feel  that  the  main- 
stream of  the  church  has  chosen  to  ignore  them. 

Reflecting  on  our  short  association  with  them,  we  feel 
that  the  response  we  received  proved  that  we  had  com- 
municated with  them.  Their  statements  of  gratitude  were 
profuse.  We  received  letters  of  thanks,  including  one  $40 
contribution.  Without  endorsing  their  political  views,  and 
without  necessarily  accepting  their  simplistic  solutions  to 
complex  problems,  we  were  willing  to  identify  with  them 
on  the  moral  issue  of  our  country's  participation  in  an 
immoral  war.  That  was  enough. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  getting  out  of  the  war  is  on 
President  Nixon's  agenda  and  that  most  Americans  would 
welcome  its  end.  The  question  is,  How  much  are  we 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  bring  it  off?  Many  of  us  believe, 
along  with  the  young  protestors,  that  saving  face  is  an 
American  priority  which  tempers  all  too  much  our  com- 
mitment to  withdraw  from  Indochina.  In  any  case,  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  belongs  to  all  of  us.  The  role  of 
the  church  (like  the  naivete  of  young  people)  is  more 
related  to  motivation,  the  will  to  solve  the  problem,  than 
to  the  means  for  solving  it. 

We  at  Dumbarton  Church  have  sought  to  witness  to 
our  faith  by  sacrificing  a  small  measure  of  our  standing  as 
law-abiding  citizens.  We  did  not  break  the  law  ourselves, 
but  we  were  as  morally  responsible  as  those  who  did. 
The  risk  we  took  was  a  small  sacrifice  compared  to  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  died  in  Viet  Nam  and  those 
who  have  chosen  to  go  to  prison  as  a  protest  to  the  war. 

We  have  been  telling  of  how  one  congregation  re- 
sponded to  a  situation  thrust  upon  it  involuntarily.  We 
acted  and  we  have  no  regrets.  Yet,  we  emerged  from  this 
experience  aware  that  we  have  done  too  little  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  that  we  must  do  much  more. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  disreputable  young  prophets 
who,  by  the  sincerity  of  their  dedication,  unwittingly 
called  us  to  a  recommitment  to  our  own  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  over  both  church  and  nation.  □ 
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NEWS 


i  the  film  Taking  Off,  16-year-old  Linnea  Heacock  runs 
way  from  home  to  New  York's  East  Village  where  she 
udHions  as  a  singer  for  a  rock  group. 


The  Face  Was  Just  Right 

Acting  came  easily — and  unexpectedly — for  Linnea 
Heacock  who  appears  in  the  comic-drama  film  Taking 
Off.  The  17-year-old  daughter  of  a  United  Methodist 
minister,  by  just  being  herself,  "nonacted"  her  way 
into  the  role  of  a  teen-ager  who  "takes  off"  from  home. 

A  high-school  senior,  Linnea  was  born  in  Texas, 
moved  to  Alaska  with  her  missionary  parents  in  1955, 
and  then  to  New  York  in  1966  when  her  father,  the 
Rev.  Richard  K.  Heacock,  Jr.,  became  associated  with 
the  Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations. 

Linnea's  unexpected  break  came  one  hot  day  last 
summer.  She  and  her  sister  were  having  a  water  fight 
in  Central  Park,  across  the  street  from  their  home, 
when  film  director  Milos  Forman  wandered  by  and  be- 
came intrigued  with  her  face.  He  spent  months  in- 
vestigating New  York's  youth  culture,  listening  to 
conversations  in  East  Village  cafes  and  on  street 
corners,  and  recruiting  nonprofessionals  for  Taking  Off. 

"He  was  looking  for  people  who  couldn't  act  so 
we'd  seem  natural,"  Linnea  told  TOGETHER.  "We 
never  had  a  script.  He'd  just  give  us  a  situation  before 
they   started  filming   and   see  what  we  did  with   it." 

In  the  movie  16-year-old  Jeannie  (Linnea)  escapes 
the  boredom  of  her  suburban  homelife  and  takes  off 
to  the  East  Village.  The  camera  flashes  back  and 
forth  from  this  youth  scene  to  the  parents,  contrasting 
the  two  generations  and  their  values. 

Unable  to  understand  Jeannie's  departure,  her  par- 
ents (played  by  Lynn  Carlin  and  Buck  Henry)  search 
New  York  City.  Their  concern  for  their  dropout  daugh- 
ter is  matched  by  her  astonishment  at  their  conduct 
when  she  returns  unexpectedly  to  find  her  father  drunk 
or  her  parents  "taking  off"  in  another  way — strip 
poker. 

Since  Linnea  had  never  acted  before,  her  sudden 
movie  career  surprised  her  family  and  other  relatives 
who  include  two  grandfathers  and  two  uncles,  all 
ministers  prominent  in  Texas  Methodism.  Their  worries 
that  acting  might  change  Linnea  apparently  were  un- 
founded. She  says  her  brother  and  three  sisters 
"kidded  me,  saying  that  I  just  acted  myself — as  dumb 
as  I  usually  do." 

Linnea  loved  performing  in  Taking  Off,  but  has  never 
run  away  or  known  a  situation  exactly  like  the  movie's. 
"Everyone  was  so  nice  to  work  with,"  she  said,  "and 
improvising  was  a  lot  of  fun."  She  added  that  $1,500 
for  10  days'  work  wasn't  hard  to  take,  either. 

She  would  like  to  continue  acting  and  has  had  a 
few  inquiries  about  other  films  and  a  candy  bar  com- 
mercial— but  nothing  definite.  Linnea  has  one  more 
year  in  high  school.  Meanwhile,  she  says  she's  "hang- 
ing in  the  air."  — Lynda  Peak 
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Good  News  Movement: 
Is  It  Really  Good  News? 


Safely  through  another  year  God 
has  brought  the  Forum  for  Scrip- 
tural Christianity  Within  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  Inc. 

Born  in  1966  on  the  pages  of 
TOGETHER's  sister  publication, 
Christian  Advocate,  the  Forum,  also 
known  informally  as  the  Good 
News  Movement,  now  has  spon- 
sored two  convocations  in  less  than 
a  year — Dallas,  Texas,  in  August, 
1970,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  7- 
10,  1971 — and  has  announced  a 
third  for  1972,  dates  and  place  to 
be  announced. 

It  also  has  seen  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, supporters,  or  presumed  com- 
patibles elected  to  General  Confer- 
ence and  Jurisdictional  Conference 
delegations  for  1972.  Circulation  of 
the  quarterly  Good  News  magazine 
from  which  the  movement  gets  its 
name  is  reported  up,  and  evangeli- 
cal groups  are  reported  organized 
in  several  annual  conferences. 

"The  only  thing  we're  against  is 
sin,"  the  Forum's  president,  the  Rev. 
Leslie  H.  Woodson,  told  this  re- 
porter amid  the  heady  afterglow 
only  minutes  after  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  ("Revive 
thy  church  now,  Lord — it  can't 
wait")  over  the  convocation. 

Two  days  earlier,  in  a  dialogue 
with  the  press,  Mr.  Woodson, 
alongside  other  Forum  leaders,  had 
firmly  stated  the  evangelicals'  prin- 
cipal complaint  against  present 
leadership  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church:  social  concern  which  has 
dominated  the  church  is  valid  but 
it  is  only  a  half-truth;  the  dimension 
of  personal  redemption  is  missing. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  Good 
News  Movement,"  Mr.  Woodson 
continued,  "is  to  bring  to  United 
Methodism  the  right  balance  of 
evangelical  witness  and  social  con- 
cern." 

The  movement  would  seem  to  be 
seeking  that  balance  through  a  po- 
tent mix  of  rhetoric  and  rhythm 
which  it  exhibits  at  its  convocations. 
The  rhetoric  is  in  phrases  like 
"precious  blood  of  the  Lord"  or 
"New  Testament  truth,"  and  the 
rhetoric  elicits  either  lusty  "amens" 
or  strong  applause,  depending  in 
part  on  who  is  speaking  and  how 
he  or  she  is  playing  to  the  crowd. 

Different  rhetoric,  likewise  vigor- 
ously assented  to,  is  in  aspersions 
cast  on  "they"  or  "them"  who  con- 
trol The  United  Methodist  Church. 
Any  blast  at  bishops,  at  district  su- 
perintendents, general  board  mem- 
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bers,  general  board  or  agency  staff 
members,  liberals  or  social  gos- 
pelers  sets  off  amens  or  applause. 
Mr.  Woodson  set  up  both  when,  in 
his  keynote  address,  he  declared, 
"Our  job  is  a  messy  one.  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  drive  corruption  into  the 
open." 

The  movement  also  displays  an 
emotionalism  which  would  astound 
any  stiff-backed,  dry-eyed,  Sunday- 
only  United  Methodist.  The  emo- 
tionalism can  be  so  introverted  as 
to  rack  a  speaker's  body  with 
weeping  only  moments  after  he 
leaves  the  lectern.  Or  it  can  be  so 
stridently  other-directed  as  to  in- 
flame a  crowd.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, because  of  its  curriculum,  and 
the  Board  of  Missions,  because  of 
its  alleged  rejection  of  one 
speaker's  son's  application  for 
overseas  appointment,  were  targets 
of  direct  attacks.  In  those  moments 
it  was  hard  to  square  the  mood 
with  that  part  of  the  Forum's  stated 
purpose  which  reads:  "To  build 
bridges  of  loving  understanding 
and  fellowship  with  all  members  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church." 

Host  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  charged  in  his 
welcome  speech  that  the  evangel- 
icals have  focused  on  man's  feel- 
ings rather  than  on  his  feelings  and 
his  intellect.  Later  Bishop  Earl  G. 
Hunt,  Jf.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  im- 
plored the  evangelicals  not  to  "sur- 
render to  the  neurosis  of  negativ- 
ism." There  seemed  less  danger  of 
this  in  Cincinnati  than  in  Dallas, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  "warm 
and  affectionate"  greetings  Bishop 
Hunt  conveyed  from  the  Council  of 
Bishops  as  compared  with  a  coun- 
cil mood  reported  as  generally  sus- 
picious a  year  ago. 

The  Good  News  Movement  has 
the  extreme  good  fortune  to  be 
flowering  in  a  day  when  antiestab- 
lishment,  liberation  groups  are 
sweeping  society.  However,  it  also 
has  the  fact  of  being  overwhelm- 
ingly white  and  of  seeming  pre- 
dominantly southern  and  south- 
eastern. 

Ahead  in  1972  are  the  third  con- 
vocation, a  General  Conference 
generally  expected  to  swing  toward 
conservatism,  and  election  of  a  host 
of  bishops.  All  would  seem  to 
augur  well  for  the  Good  News 
Movement.  The  question  is:  For  how 
many  United  Methodists  is  this 
good  news? 

— John  A.  love/ace 


United  Methodists 
in  the  News 

Emmy-award  winning  Bauman  Bib 
Telecasts,  produced  by  United  Met 
odist  clergyman  Dr.  Edward  W.  Ba 
man,  pastor  of  Foundry  Church 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  accepfc 
by  a  nationwide  network.  One  2 
week  series  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostl 
will  be  made  available  to  some  2( 
public  TV  stations  affiliated  with  tl 
Educational  Television  System. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Parlin  was  honort 
on  his  recent  retirement  as  chairrm 
of  the  Celanese  Corporation  board 
directors  with  the  establishment  of 
scholarship  at  American  Universil 
Washington,  D.C.  The  $50,000  g 
from  the  corporation  recognized  tl 
internationally  known  United  Metho 
ist  layman's  service  as  chairman  of  tl 
boards  of  both  Celanese  and  Ameria 
University. 

The  1971  Sigma  Delta  Chi  proft 
sional  journalistic  society's  "Mark 
Excellence  award"  for  nonfiction  wr 
ing  went  to  Ernest  B.  Boynton,  Jr., 
senior  staff  writer  for  the  United  Met 
odist  Board  of  Missions.  He  won 
for  a  story  on  "Christianity  ai 
slavery"  and  "the  rise  of  bla 
churches." 


Dr.  Mabel  I.  Silver  received  a  cit 
tion  from  Sierra  Leone's  Prime  Mi 
ister  Siaka  P.  Stevens  for  her  30  ye« 
service  to  that  country.  Now  retin 
and  living  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dr.  Silv 
was  in  charge  of  the  United  Method 
hospital  in  Rotifunk. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  t 
first  memorial  to  a  black  American  ■ 
public  land  in  the  nation's  capit 
Mary  Mcleod  Bethune,  a  Method 
born  of  former  slave  parents  in  18! 
founded  United  Methodist-relat 
Bethune-Cookman  College  at  Dayto 
Beach,  Fla.  She  was  advisor  to  fo 
U.S.  presidents  and  founded  the  h 
tional  Council  of  Negro  Women 
1935.  A  special  fund  appeal  for  ,t 
memorial  was  authorized  by  t 
Women's  Division  of  the  Board 
Missions  last  spring. 

DEATH:  Sarah  E.  Fernandes,  62,  m 

sionary  and  deaconess  for  39  years  a 
last  Methodist  missionary  to  lea 
Cuba  after  Communist  takeover. 


EACK  COLLEGES  FACE 
/MOTHER  POOR  YEAR 

Next  month  when  the  12  black 
liited  Methodist-related  colleges 
pen  for  the  fall  term,  it's  a  good 
It  they  will  be  in  the  same  poor 
fancial  condition  of  past  years. 
Fason:  The  $4  million  sought  for 
ke  schools  this  year  by  the  church 
rs  not  been  raised. 

Through  June  only  $650,754,  in- 
ceding  receipts  from  the  1971 
Fee  Relations  Sunday  offering,  had 
ten  realized.  This  represents  an 
irrease  of  only  about  $25,000  over 
'70  despite  a  campaign  begun 
let  year  toward  the  $4  million  goal 
ech  for  1971  and  1972. 

The  financial  drive  was  started 
1st  November  when  Dr.  E.  Clayton 
(ilhoun  and  Dr.  Dennis  R.  Fletcher 
vsre  named  codirectors.  Dr.  Cal- 
bun  attributes  the  poor  showing 
pimarily  to  a  lack  of  time.  He  said 
tat  since  the  money  is  being 
suqht  through  annual  conferences, 
iwill  take  time  for  them  to  work 
*jt  their  programs  for  raising  the 
roney. 

Dr.  Calhoun  said  the  objective 
pw  is  to  raise  the  full  $8  million 
1/  December  31,  1972.  Meantime 
\e  12  schools,  representing  a 
wjor  resource  for  the  education  of 
Ae  nation's  blacks,  must  find  ways 
i  surviving  another  academic  year. 

More  than  half  of  the  students 
<>me  from  families  whose  annual 
icomes  are  less  than  $6,000.  Thus 
1e  schools  cannot  raise  tuitions 
ymmensurate  with  costs.  Average 
'ition  for  black  schools  is  $760 
umpared  with  a  national  average 

r  all  schools  of  $1,375. 

Almost  all  the  12  schools  need 
Sproved  physical  facilities.  An- 
ther problem  facing  them  is  lack 
I  endowment.  Only  four  have  en- 
owments  above  $1  million,  with 
je  highest  being  $3.5  million, 
ext  highest  is  $1.8  million.  Lowest 

$274,476. 

While  operating  costs  have  risen 
eadily,  the  church  has  not  in- 
eased  its  giving.  In  1965-66  the 
nee  Relations  Sunday  offering 
(hich  helped  support  black  colleges 
i  the  former  Methodist  Church  was 
524,239.  In  1967-68  it  was  $519,- 
84. 

The  1970  General  Conference 
Jught  to  meet  emergency  needs  of 
ie  schools  by  asking  the  church 
)  raise  $500,000  for  scholarships 
nd  loans  and  $4  million  for  opera- 
onal  costs  for  each  of  1971  and 
972. 

The  scholarship  and  loan  request 
'as  quickly  responded  to  by  boards 
nd  agencies  of  the  denomination, 


In  the  interest  of  ecology,  Epworth  United  Methodist  Church  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
uses  nothing  but  nondisposable  cups  during  its  weekly  fellowship.  It  falls 
on  volunteers,  then,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Fowler  to  take  the  reusable 
cups  home,  wash  and  sterilize  them,  and  return  them  to  the  church. 
Volunteers  take  one-month  turns  as  cup-washers. 


and  $800,000  was  raised  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  campaign.  Dr. 
Calhoun  said  the  funds  came  at  a 
particularly  opportune  time,  since 
the  federal  government  made  a  25 
percent  cutback  in  its  student  loans 
last  year. 

But  most  of  the  $8-million  goal 
hangs  in  limbo.  Did  the  church  bite 
off  more  than  it  could  chew  by 
setting  that  goal? 

Dr.  Calhoun  does  not  think  so. 
He  explains  that,  based  on  the 
church's  membership,  the  goal 
amounts  to  80tf  per  member.  Some 
believe,  however,  that  the  amount 
is  out  of  reach.  They  point  to  the 
Fund  for  Reconciliation.  More  than 
midway  through  the  third  year  of 
its  quadrennial  program,  only 
about  half  of  the  fund's  $20-million 
goal  had  been  raised,  although 
only  50tf  per  year  for  each  of 
United  Methodism's  10  million 
members  is  needed  to  meet  that 
goal. 

If  the  $8-million  campaign  for 
the  black  colleges  does  not  suc- 
ceed, the  schools  will  continue  rich 
in  faith  but  poor  in  resources. 

— James  Campbell 


MINISTER  UNDER  STRESS 
TURNS  FIRST  TO  WIFE 

Four  out  of  five  Protestant  clergy- 
men say  they  experience  excessive 
stress  at  various  times  during  their 
ministry.  Half  of  those  pastors  say 
the  chief  source  of  their  stress  is 
problems  with  their  congregations. 

These  are  among  principal  find- 
ings of  a  recent  study  on  stress  in 
the  Protestant  ministry.  Nearly  5,- 
000  clergymen  answered  questions 
in  the  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  There 
were  no  statistical  breakdowns  by 
denominations. 

Next  to  the  congregation,  the 
chief  source  of  stress  cited  by  the 
clergymen  was  career  problems 
(educational  and  occupational). 
One  third  mentioned  this. 

One  minister  in  six  reported  that 
his  stress  had  its  roots  in  marriage 
and  family  problems.  Yet  the  study 
director,  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Mills,  said 
that  the  minister  is  most  likely  to 
turn  to  his  wife  for  help.  He  offered 
no  clues  as  to  where  ministers' 
wives  turn  with  their  problems. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to 
who  was  most  helpful  in  periods  of 
stress,  one  Protestant  minister  in 
ten  mentioned  God.  Similarly  only 
one  clergymen  in  six  mentioned 
prayer,  Scripture  reading,  or  other 
acts  of  faith  as  a  step  to  ease  stress. 
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WAR'S  END  DEBATED 

BY  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES 

War  in  Indochina  and  definite 
dates  to  end  United  States  involve- 
ment in  that  war  dominated  ses- 
sions of  many  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences  this  spring  and 
summer. 

Some  conference  actions  called 
for  a  U.S.  pullout  in  general  terms 
such  as  "as  soon  as  possible  logis- 
tically,"  "earliest  possible  date,"  or 
"promptly."  Other  conferences  fa- 
vored definite  dates.  December  31, 
1971,  was  favored  most. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  anti- 
war action  was  that  by  the  New 
York  Conference  which  asked  its 
presiding  officer,  Bishop  Lloyd  C. 
Wicke,  to  personally  present  its 
pleas  for  war's  end  to  negotiators 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Bishop 
Wicke  said  he  would  go  to  Paris 
this  fall  as  part  of  a  longer  trip. 
Many  members  responded  with  a 
standing  ovation. 

Less  enthusiastic  action  included 
the  Virginia  Conference's  defeat  of 
a  "soon  as  possible"  resolution. 
Clergymen  favored  it,  laymen  de- 
feated it. 

Merger  of  the  few  remaining 
racially  segregated  annual  confer- 
ences also  traveled  a  bumpy  road. 
The  only  episcopal  area  to  complete 
its  merger  of  formerly  separate 
black  and  white  annual  conferences 
was  Louisiana.  Georgians  merged 
one  each  black  and  white  confer- 
ence, but  another  white  conference 
had  voted  to  stay  outside  that 
union. 

Racial  mergers  remained  incom- 
plete in  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

There  were  several  instances  of 
racial  "firsts,"  including  the  first 
black  to  head  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference  clergy 
delegation  to  General  Conference, 
the  first  Negro  district  superinten- 
dent in  the  Florida  Conference  since 
merger  of  former  black  and  white 
conferences  there  in  1969,  first  ap- 
pointments in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Conference  of  a  black  pastor  to 
serve  a  white  congregation  and  vice 
versa,  and  a  black  superintendent 
in  the  New  Orleans  District  of  the 
new  Louisiana  Conference. 

Black  Methodists  for  Church  Re- 
newal made  special  presentations 
in  at  least  two  annual  conference 
sessions,  and  the  West  Ohio  Confer- 
ence celebrated  a  "black  worship 
experience."  Other  identifiable 
groups  making  special  presenta- 
tions to  the  conferences  included 
a    women's    liberation    task    force 


seeking  fairer  depiction  of  the  sexes 
in  church-school  curriculum,  Gay 
Liberation  Movement,  and  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. 

New  ministries  approved  by  an- 
nual conferences  included  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded  by  Kan- 
sas East  Conference,  ministries  to 
the  deaf,  to  adolescent  mothers, 
and  in  a  state  recreation  area  by 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference, 
and  an  ecumenical  ministry  in  state 
parks  by  West  Michigan. 

Ecology  was  among  the  social 
issues  gaining  attention  by  several 
annual  conferences.  Others  were 
gambling,  welfare,  drugs,  state  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools,  taxation,  cap- 
ital punishment,  homosexuality, 
and  Project  Equality. 

Annual  conferences  this  year  also 
elected  delegates  to  1972  General 
Conference  and  Jurisdictional  Con- 
ferences and  voted  on  ratification 
of  two  proposed  amendments  to  the 
United  Methodist  Constitution  which 
would  make  possible  greater  youth 
membership  in  annual  conferences. 
Incomplete  returns  showed  those 
amendments  being  ratified  over- 
whelmingly. 


ALL-TIME  BEST-SELLING 
PAPERBACK:  GOOD  NEWS 

The  all-time  best-selling  paper- 
back book,  as  of  a  few  months  ago, 
is  Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  the 
American  Bible  Society's  modern 
English  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Good  News  has  sold  more  than 
25  million  copies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  compared  with 
24.1  million  for  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock's  Baby  and  Child  Care. 

Good    News,    first    published    in 

1966,  also  has  outsold  each  year's 
best   seller:    Valley  of   fhe    Dolls   in 

1967,  Rosemary's  Baby  in  1968,  Air- 
port in  1969  and  Love  Story  in  1970. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Three  women  join  our  Century 
Club  this  month. 

Mrs.  Emma  Sue  Bragg,  100,  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas. 

Ida  Carkhuff,  100,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Murray,  100,  Quin- 
cy,  III. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address,  date 
of  birth,  name  of  the  church  where 
a  member,  and  location  of  church. 


OVERHAUL  FILM  RATINGS, 
CHURCH  AGENCIES  SAY 

A  new  era  has  begun  in  relatiot 
between  the  church  and  the  fill 
industry,  says  TOGETHER's  b 
monthly  film  critic,  the  Rev.  Jam< 
M.  Wall. 

The  new  era  began,  Mr.  Wc 
said,  when  three  church  agenci< 
recently  withdrew  their  support  < 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  < 
America  (MPAA)  film-rating  syster 
The  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commi 
sion  (BFC)  of  the  National  Count 
of  Churches  and  the  National  Catl 
olic  Office  of  Motion  Pictun 
(NCOMP)  made  the  initial  witl 
drawal,  followed  by  the  Depai 
ment  of  Films  of  the  Lutherc 
Council  in  the  USA. 

"Church  endorsement  undout 
edly  helped  the  system  gain  publ 
support,"  Mr.  Wall  said,  "b 
church  constituencies  have  a  rig 
to  expect  their  film  agencies  to  \ 
critical  and  monitor  the  ratings, 
is  not  easy  to  do  this  for  a  syste! 
you  officially  support." 

BFC  and  NCOMP  said  public  co 
fidence  in  the  rating  system  he 
been  seriously  eroded.  The  Lutherc 
film  agency  urged  the  film  indust 
to  "deal  more  responsibly"  with  tl 
growing  problem  of  sex  and  vi 
lence  in  films. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  that  MPA 
reevaluate  its  film-rating  system 
allow  for  the  "vast  emotional  d 
ference  between  the  high-scho 
student  and  the  grammar-scho 
child." 

He  suggested  that  the  GP  cat 
gory  (presently  all  ages  admitte 
parental  discretion  suggested)  I 
"restricted  for  youngsters  una1 
high-school  (or  maybe  junior-hig 
age."  This  way,  he  said,  "only  t 
G  (general)  films  would  be  awo 
able  to  all.  An  adult  would  have 
accompany  a  child  under  13  to  s 
a  GP  film  and  accompany  a  you 
under  18  to  view  an  R-rated  filrr 

Some  weeks  following  the  chur 
agencies'  disavowal  of  the  ratin 
system  Dr.  Aaron  Stern,  a  psychi 
trist  and  educator,  was  appoint 
to  the  new  position  of  director 
MPAA's  Code  and  Rating  Admin 
tration. 

A  film-industry  spokesman  al 
said    the    industry    is    planning 
make  the  rating  system   "stronci 
and  a  surer  source  of  accuracy." 

More  than  1,200  movies  haj 
been  classified  under  the  MP/j 
system  since  it  began  in  late  19c*; 
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"\  A  /E    HAVE    the    greatest    single    communication 

y  y   medium  in  the  history  of  the  world  ...  in  a 

system  of  free  enterprise  such  as   no  nation 

ever  dared  to  dream  .  .  .  and  what  are  we  doing  with 

them?  Why  are  there  among  us  so  many  sheep  .  .  .  and 

so  few  shepherds?" 

So  spoke  James  E.  Duffy,  president  of  the  ABC  tele- 
vision network  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Chi- 
cago Ad  Club.  His  was  an  appeal  to  the  advertising 
industry  to  take  more  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  quality  in  television, 'to  share  with  the  broad- 
caster the  responsibility  for  upholding  that  quality  in 
the  face  of  criticism,  and  finally  to  share  with  television 
coresponsibility  for  its  shortcomings. 

Such  is  not  normally  the  case,  said  Mr.  Duffy:  "I 
believe  the  broadcast  community  and  the  advertising 
community  have  taken  markedly  different  paths.  Pub- 
licly at  any  rate.  There  has  been  a  larger  collective 
voice,  in  recent  weeks,  from  the  broadcast  industry.  I 
cite  the  strong,  uncompromising  stand  by  all  three 
major  commercial  networks  in  defense  of  the  integrity 
of  broadcast  journalism  as  one  example.  What  I  see  a 
glaring  void  of  is  a  strong  collective  stand  from  the 
advertising  community. 

"Two  large  and  vital  concerns  are  at  stake:  right 
and  responsibility.  The  partnership  of  broadcasters 
and  advertisers  is  the  only  way  we  can  maintain  and 
perpetuate  an  open,  balanced,  integrated,  and  many- 
faceted  .  .  .  mass  communication  in  this  nation. 

"Which  doesn't  mean  that  we  haven't  a  great  deal 
of  housecleaning  to  do  .  .  .  Much  of  the  criticism  I 
have  been  speaking  about  is  not  only  well  meant  but 
well  deserved.  I  think  that  too  often  we  are  too  sensi- 
tive .  .  ." 

As  one  who  has  been  speaking  and  writing  for 
years  about  the  need  for  things  like  more  broadcast 
"integrity,"  "responsibility,"  and  "enlightenment,"  my 
attention  was  grabbed  by  these  words  from  the  presi- 
dent of  a  television  network. 

Is  this  all  a  cop  out?  Is  it  so  much  window  dressing? 
Or  is  it  an  honest  plea  for  leadership  by  a  man  who  is 
himself  exercising  leadership  qualities?  Only  time  will 
tell,  but  I  would  bet  on  the  last  option. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  United  Methodists  there 
are  who  produce  products  advertised  on  television,  or 
who  help  advertise  other  people's  goods,  but  they 
must  be  a  sizable  company.  What  a  great  thing  it 
would  be  if  United  Methodists  in  the  advertising  world 
were  to  accept  the  challenge  of  quality  television  in  as 
personal  a  way  as  James  Duffy. 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  us?  As  you  read  this  we 
are  in  the  "dog  days"  of  summer.  That  is  not  a  bad 
time  to  contemplate  one's  own  viewina  habits  in  the 
light  of  responsibility.  What  will  it  be  this  fall — 
enlightenment  or  mass  escape?  Make  no  mistake.  You 
can  almost  always  find  a  program  which  will  leave 
you  in  a  state  of  somnolence.  But  there  will  also  be  a 
multitude  of  hours  to  feed  your  mind  and  warm  your 
heart. 

Let  me  suggest  three  places  where  I  have  found 
some  of  our  major  problems  discussed  with   insight, 


emotion,  humor — in  a  format  which  entertained  me. 
Room  222  has  lasted  several  seasons.  By  and  large  its 
teachers  are  better  than  I  had  in  high  school.  It  has 
taught  me  a  lot.  All  in  the  Family  was  new  last  season. 
Bigotry  will  never  be  the  same  again.  There  are  lots 
of  laughs,  but  now  and  again  it  causes  us  to  see  the 
Archie  Bunker  in  ourselves — and  that's  good.  The  Bold 
Ones  has  lost  The  Senator  this  next  season — regret- 
tably. But  you  can  expect  some  significant  dramas  in 
the  legal  and  medical  sections  which  continue. 

There  will  be  much  more — new  shows  and  returning 
shows.  How  you  schedule  your  viewing  hours  will  help 
determine  what  will  succeed.  No  network,  no  matter 
how  much  idealism  its  management  has,  can  keep  a 
show  on  the  air  which  does  not  have  a  sizable  view- 
ing audience.  That's  where  you  and  I — and  our  part  of 
the  responsibility — come  in:  to  view  and  talk  back  to 
the  networks  and  advertisers. 

If  we  really  want  quality  television  and  we  say  so 
through  ratings  and  through  personal  letters,  we  can 
have  it.  — David  O.  Poindexter 


TV    HIGHLIGHTS   THIS   MONTH 

Aug.  21,  8:30-9:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  ABC — The  Returning  Gl.  The 
problems  he  encounters. 

Aug.  22,  9:30-1  1  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — The  Wives  of  Henry  VIII.  Also 
Aug.    29   and   Sept.    5. 

Aug.  28,  8:30-9:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  ABC- — This  Is  Tom  Jones  pre- 
sents That's  Him,  That's  Her,  and 
This   Is   the   Devil. 

Sept.  1,  9:30-10:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  ABC — Heroin  in  Viet  Nam.  GIs 
and   problems  of  drug  addiction. 

Sept.  2,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EDT  on 
ABC — Preview    of    Curiosity    Shop. 

Sept.  2,  10-10:30  p.m.,  EDT  on 
ABC — News  Special:  The  Chicanos. 

Sept.  2,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT  on 
NBC — Debbie  Reynolds  and  the 
Sound  of  Children. 

Sept.  7,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EDT  on 
NBC — Babar  Comes  to  America  An- 
imated special  with   Peter   Ustinov. 


Sept.  7,  9-11  p.m.,  EDT  on  NBC 
— First  Tuesday. 

Sept.  7,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — Sixty  Minutes. 

Sept.  8,  9-10  p.m.,  EDT  on 
NBC — Xerox  presents  the  NBC 
News  Quarterly  Report.  David 
Brinkley,    anchorman. 

Sept.  9,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT  on 
NBC — An  Evening  With  Julie  An- 
drews  and   Harry   Be/afonte. 

Sept.  10,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  ABC — The  Brady  Bunch  hosts  a 
special  preview  of  ABC's  children's 
programming. 

Sept.  12,  11:30  a.m. -12  m., 
EDT  on  ABC — Premier  of  ABC's 
new  Children's  Series:  Make  a 
Wish. 

Sept.  12,  9-11  p  m.  EDT  on 
NBC — Jane  Eyre  with  George  C. 
Scott. 


CURRENT  FILMS   OF   INTEREST 

The  Anderson  Tapes  [GP] — A 
caper  film,  following  the  formula 
in  which  a  maior  heist  is  con- 
sidered, planned,  and  executed. 
Sean  Connery  leads  the  caper, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  robbery 
of  an  entire  New  York  City  apart- 
ment building  Director  Sidney 
Lumet  uses  this  genre  to  com- 
ment on  the  increased  surveillance 
law  and  government  officials  keep 
on  what  ore  considered  suspicious 
citizens.  The  blending  of  the  heist 
formula  and  social  comment  dilutes 
Lumet  s  mixture.  But  the  execution 
of  the  heist  is  in  the  tradition  of 
Topkapi.  which  is  to  say,  fun  for 
those  who  like  this  type  of  movie 


The     Panic     in     Needle     Park    IR) 

— Heroin  addiction  is  an  ugly  and 
frightening  experience.  So  is  this 
picture,  which  follows  the  desper- 
ate journey  into  addiction  of  two 
young  people  who  cling  to  each 
other  in  an  alien  urban  jungle. 
Scenes  of  "shooting  up"  under- 
score the  solitary  noture  of  the 
addict's  existence,  but  moments  of 
tenderness  remind  us  that  oddicts 
are  humans,  searching  for  love 
and  acceptance.  Shot  on  location 
in  a  New  York  drug  neighborhood, 
Ponic  is  an  authentic  examination 
of  a  social  prob'em  demanding 
immediate   attention. 
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VIEWPOINT 


The 
Jesus 
Revolution 


ONE  OF  the  most  surprising  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  the  world  of  religion  is  the  rise  of  the 
"Jesus  Movement."  It  is  a  kind  of  "spiritual  revolu- 
tion now"  which  has  erupted  all  across  the  nation  among 
members  of  the  "now  generation."  And  it  centers  in 
thousands  of  youth  who  are  displaying  an  unexpected 
and  total  fascination  with  Jesus. 

This  startling  religious  phenomenon  has  caught  the  eye 
of  the  secular  press  (for  example,  a  recent  12-page  cover 
story  in  Time).  Indeed,  it  is  an  amazing  story.  Many  young 
people  who  have  been  hung  up  on  drugs,  sex,  or  violence 
have  now  "turned  on"  to  Jesus. 

Characteristic  of  the  "Jesus  People"  is  a  buoyant 
spiritual  fervor,  belief  in  a  supernatural  Jesus  Christ,  and 
enthusiastic  witness  to  a  personal  relationship  with  him 
as  their  Savior  and  Lord.  It  is  an  unlikely  merging  of  the 
rebel  zeal  of  the  youthful  counterculture  with  traditional 
theology.  The  result:  kids  in  jeans,  sweatshirts,  long 
dresses  or  other  casual  garb;  kids  with  short  hair,  medium 
length,  or  hippy-type  long  hair;  kids  wearing  sandals  or 
barefoot;  kids  who  have  tried  it  all,  drugs,  permissive  sex, 
astrology,  Hare  Krishna,  in  a  disappointing  quest  for 
meaning — but  now  kids  bubbling  infectiously  with  a 
happy,  "Oh  wow,  Jesus  loves  you.  Try  Jesus." 

How  do  organized  churches  view  the  Jesus  People? 
In  various  ways,  but  usually  with  some  confusion.  Many 
mainline  churches  seem  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  about 
them,  while  others,  including  some  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  and  Pentecostals,  in  certain  instances  relate  effec- 
tively to  the  movement. 

Recognizing  the  potential  for  rapid  change  in  the 
phenomenon,  we  still  feel  obliged  to  make  some  tenta- 
tive observations  from  our  vantage  point,  tinged  by  our 
presuppositions.  It  seems  to  us  the  Jesus  People  are: 

•  Pluralistic,  in  that  they  express  themselves  in  many 
forms,  broadly  ecumenical  and/or  nondenominational. 

•  Predominantly  young,  and  not  limited  to  any  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country  or  to  one  socioeconomic  level. 

•  Genuinely  converted,  sometimes  dramatically,  from 
unfulfilled  lives  and,  often,  from  use  of  drugs  and  other 
destructive  self-indulgences. 

•  Personally  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  super- 
natural Lord  and  as  the  Lord  of  all  life. 

•  Socially  concerned  in  varying  degrees,  some  of  them 
living  or  working  personally  in  ghettos  to  help  people 
materially  and  spiritually. 

•  Theologically  conservative,  but  not  based  on  rational 
orthodoxy;  also  possessing  a  somewhat  naive  biblical 
literalism. 

•  Intensely     emotional,     utilizing    the    contemporary 


idiom  of  rock  music  ("God-rock")  to  express  their  faith; 
sometimes  practicing  glossolalia  (speaking  in  tongues). 

•  Openly  otherworldly,  with  parts  of  the  movement 
focusing  on  an  imminent  return  of  Jesus  Christ  to  gather 
his  believers  from  the  earth. 

The  Jesus  movement  brings  both  challenge  and  judg- 
ment to  the  institutional  church.  Obviously,  the  church 
lacks  something  which  the  Jesus  People  are  seeking  and 
finding  outside  of  organized  religion.  As  in  John  Wesley's 
day,  these  people  are  searching  for  a  reality  apart  from 
the  church  because  the  church  has  somehow  failed  to 
minister  to  them.  As  we  see  it,  some  of  the  significant 
implications  for  the  church  in  the  Jesus  Movement  are: 

1.  Emphasis  on  personal  religion.  The  church  has  rightly 
become  involved  in  ministry  to  a  society  gone  wrong, 
but  apparently  has  largely  failed  to  meet  the  personal 
religious  needs  many  young  people  feel. 

2.  Cultivation  of  personal  relationships.  Many  churches 
have  become  so  institutionalized  that  they  have  neglected 
the  personal  qualities  of  interdependence  in  a  community 
of  love  where  the  sense  of  God's  presence  is  real. 

3.  Renewal  of  a  theologically  based  social  concern. 
The  church  needs  to  regain  a  social  concern  based  upon 
theological  conviction  of  God  as  love,  recapturing  some 
of  the  idealism  of  men  such  as  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

4.  New  approaches  to  ecumenicity.  The  pluralism 
which  Jesus  People  accept  among  themselves  indicates 
the  urgent  need  for  the  church  to  break  down  walls  of 
separation.  It  points  to  less  structured,  more  ad  hoc 
ecumenical  activities  for  churches  in  the  future. 

5.  Freedom  in  worship.  Many  churches  continue  to 
maintain  worship  programs  based  too  exclusively  upon 
tradition  without  concern  for  contemporary  symbols,  a 
flexible  style,  and  satisfaction  of  emotional   needs. 

6.  Appreciation  for  the  work  of  Cod's  Spirit.  A  new 
openness  to  the  free  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  seen 
in  the  Jesus  Movement,  could  help  the  church  to  cele- 
brate more  joyously  the  reality  of  Christian  faith. 

These  tentative  observations  on  the  Jesus  Movement 
are  far  from  comprehensive.  As  the  church  continues  to 
survey  the  situation  it  should  consider  other  factors 
such  as:  the  Jesus  People  communes;  cultural  expressions 
such  as  gospel-rock  music;  emphasis  upon  the  priority 
of  love  in  human  relations;  the  diffusion  of  leadership 
to  many  individuals  in  the  movement  rather  than  any 
centralized  control;  the  meaning  of  antichurch  sentiments 
articulated  by  many  Jesus  People;  tendency  to  faddism; 
relationship  of  "turning  on  to  Jesus"  to  drug  culture- 
theological  gaps  evident;  and  the  supremacy  of  Jesus. 

Doubtless  the  Jesus  Movement  has  other  implications 
also  for  the  organized  church,  if  we  are  open  to  receive 
them.  One  churchman  regretfully  observed  the  current 
scene  and  said,  "There  is  a  revival  of  religion  everywhere 
— except  in  the  church." 

Perhaps  these  young  people — who  have  never  really 
known  much  at  all  about  Jesus,  disillusioned  by  the  empti- 
ness of  modern  life  apart  from  a  sense  of  compelling 
purpose,  now  for  the  first  time  discovering  Jesus  and 
something  of  his  meaning — have  something  significant 
and  vital  from  this  fresh  vision  to  share  with  the  church. 
Whatever  their  excesses  or  unorthodoxies,  they  challenge 
us  in  the  church  to  renew  our  own  commitment  to  the 
center  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  religion  more 
than  a  formality.  They  challenge  us  as  well  to  be  what 
in  any  generation  of  the  world  the  church  really  ought 
to  be — that  is,  Jesus  People.  — Your  Editors 
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Iowa's  Vern  L.  Schield.. 
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Yachts 


By  NEWMAN  CRYER 

Associate   Editor,   Together 


WHAT  CAN  you  do  with  a  pair  of  elephant  tusks 
(112  pounds  each),  a  horse-drawn  steam 
engine,  a  clam  shell  (263  pounds)  from  the 
Philippines,  and  a  1956. Russian  Pobeda  automobile? 
Vern  L.  Schield  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  having  col- 
lected these  items  in  his  world  travels,  solved  the 
problem  by  building  his  own  museum.  Among  the 
curios  he  has  assembled  are  a  Persian  rug,  a  pair 
of  elephant  feet,  a  Russian  crawler  tractor,  and  a 
coffee  table  from  Kenya  in  east  Africa  supported 
by  three  zebra  hooves. 

Vern  Schield's  travels  are  but  one  part  of  a  rags- 
to-riches  saga  that  began   on   a  rented  farm   near 
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With  a 
Self  Help 
tractor,  two 
Cameroun  farmers, 
in  west  central 
Africa,  plow 
through  tough 
buffalo  grass  to 
open  a  new 
field 
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Waverly  when  he  and  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  started  out,  dirt  poor,  mak- 
ing ends  meet  by  selling  crushed 
limestone  from  a  nearby  quarry.  As 
the  story  has  unfolded  in  the  years 
since,  Mr.  Schield  has  become 
founder  and  president  of  a  large 
excavating-equipment  company, 
founder  of  a  nonprofit  organization 
to  provide  primitive  farmers  in  under- 
developed lands  with  needed  power 
equipment,  sponsor  of  a  5,200-mile 
birchbark  canoe  trip,  and  a  world 
traveler  of  note. 

Today,  at  68,  Vern's  curiosity,  ad- 
venturesome spirit,  and  stamina  seem 
dulled  not  one  whit.  Marjorie  has 
accompanied  her  husband  occasion- 
ally on  trips,  but  somehow  she  never 
managed  to  keep  up  with  him. 

Mrs.  Schield  brought  Vern  into  the 
former  Methodist  Church  when  they 
were  married,  but  Vern's  religious 
background  goes  back  to  his  boy- 
hood days  when  he  listened  to  mis- 
sionaries who  stopped  overnight  at 
his  family's  farm.  They  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  God.  Young  Schield 
later  joined  the  Evangelical  Church, 
which  became  a  part  of  the  former 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 

Now  Vern  is  a  member  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Waverly 
and  has  served  on  its  administrative 
board,  the  building  committee,  and 
numerous  task  forces.  "I've  reached 
the  age  when  I  think  I  should  leave 
the  running  of  the  church  to  younger 
men,"  he  says.  However,  he  still  en- 
gages in  humanitarian  activities  as  an 
outreach    of   Christian    commitment. 

"I  could  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
on  a  $75,000  yacht  around  Fort 
Lauderdale  if  I  wanted  to,"  says 
Schield,  "but  that's  not  my  idea  of 
living."  He  feels  that  his  time  is  better 
spent  by  using  his  engineering  and 
management  skills  serving  mankind. 

In  his  early  years  of  marriage,  the 
backbreaking  work  of  trying  to  eke 
out  a  living  from  the  old  quarry  led 
the  inventive  young  Schield  to  design 
and  build  a  dragline,  or  shovel  crane, 
from  discarded  pieces  of  machinery. 
He  put  together  the  engine  from  a 
Model  A  Ford,  an  old  boiler-plate 
bucket,  and  the  rear  axle  from  a 
manure  spreader  to  make  an  exca- 
vating implement  that  worked  un- 
expectedly well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that 
he  impressed  the  operators  of  a  near- 
by quarry,  the  owners  of  which 
induced  him  to  sell  them  the  newly 
invented   piece   of  equipment. 


This  inspired  Vern  to  go  into 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Wilbur, 
and  a  local  attorney  and  a  farmer  to 
build  dragline  equipment  in  Vern's 
barn.  They  made  improvements  with 
each  model  and  expanded  the  busi- 
ness into  the  production  of  other 
kinds  of  power  machinery. 

Here  is  where  Vern  first  learned  to 
think  "small."  The  need  was  for  a 
compact,  mobile  implement  that 
could  easily  move  about  a  quarry  to 
perform  loading,  stockpiling,  and 
clean-up  jobs  that  were  too  expen- 
sive if  handled  with  full-size,  cumber- 
some equipment  already  available 
from  big  manufacturers.  Within  10 
years,  the  talented  engineer-inventor 
had  led  the  Schield  Bantam  Com- 
pany of  Waverly  in  becoming  a  major 
producer  of  small,  truck-mounted 
power  cranes  and  excavators. 

TO  KEEP  in  touch  with  his  com- 
pany's agencies,  which  eventual- 
ly developed  in  59  countries, 
Schield  became  a  world  traveler  and 
had  opportunities  to  visit  many  mis- 
sion stations.  He  had  endless  ques- 
tions for  missionaries  he  met  about 
the  problems  of  local  people. 

"Some  of  the  most  productive  soils 
and  climates  in  the  world  were  pro- 
ducing nothing,"  Schield  observes. 
"I  watched  men  at  work  in  densely 
populated  areas  with  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  rain  but 
growing  practically  nothing.  The 
work  was  all  done  by  hand,  and 
crops   got  poorly   tended." 

Once  he  had  dreamed  of  becom- 
ing a  missionary  and  even  spent  a 
semester  at  a  Bible  college  in  In- 
diana, dropping  out  because  he  did 
not  feel  qualified.  Little  did  he  realize 
then  that  he  would  someday  be  a 
missionary  in  a  true  sense  of  the  term. 
On  his  returns  from  overseas,  he 
began  to  bring  pockets  full  of  re- 
quests for  such  items  as  foot-powered 
sewing  machines,  horse-drawn  plows, 
gasoline-powered  washing  machines, 
cream  separators,  and  other  fairly 
simple  pieces  of  equipment  no  longer 
being  produced  in  the  United  States. 
After  one  trip,  the  Waverly  indus- 
trialist assigned  two  top  mechanics 
from  the  Bantam  Company  to  work 
on  overhauling  old  equipment  in  a 
long  shed  on  a  railroad  siding  at  the 
edge  of  his  company's  60-acre 
grounds.  Two  years  later,  in  1952,  he 
formed  Self  Help,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization    to    sell    equipment    to 


overseas  cooperatives  at  cost,  with 
no  cash  down  and  the  first  payment 
to  be  made  after  the  first  harvest. 

By  1963,  Schield  had  sold  his  major 
interest  in  the  Schield  Bantam  Com- 
pany, doing  an  annual  business  of  $18 
million,  in  order  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  Self  Help.  At  this  stage  he 
moved  from  the  overhauling  of  old, 
discarded  machinery  to  the  designing 
of  new  small  equipment  to  be  sold 
to  missionaries  and  Peace  Corps. 

More  than  50  train  carloads  of 
equipment,  including  100  small  trac- 
tors, have  been  shipped  to  32  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Asia. 

World  traveler  Vern  Schield  has 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  Self 
Help  equipment  being  used  on  field 
stations.  In  the  primitive  interior  of 
Peru  he  saw  14  of  his  tiny  but  power- 
ful G-10  tractors  dotting  the  land  of 
the  ancient  Incas  from  north  to  south. 
These  tractors,  which  run  on  kerosene 
as  well  as  gasoline,  were  purchased 
by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  and  sold  to  groups 
of  farmers  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Self  Help  once  responded  to  a 
missionary  in  Timor,  Indonesia,  who 
requested  equipment  for  a  missionary 
school.  Two  windmills  with  40-foot 
towers  were  found  that  Iowa  farmers 
no  longer  needed  to  pump  water. 
They  were  just  the  thing  needed 
in  Indonesia. 

Furnishing  even  simple  machinery 
to  barefoot  farmers  is  not  without 
problems.  One  tractor  sent  to  Peru 
lasted  but  a  week.  The  young  driver, 
telling  Vern  of  his  troubles,  said, 
"When  I  ran  out  of  gas  my  friends 
just  laughed.  When  I  ran  out  of  oil 
I  was  fired."  The  use  of  Self  Help 
machinery  in  some  places  has  been 
experimental.  Vern  consoles  himself 
that  people  learn  by  trial  and  error. 

Recently  Vern  has  become  dis- 
couraged because  of  difficulty  in 
getting  import  licenses.  Many  coun- 
tries are  suspicious  that  machinery 
from  the  United  States  will  mean 
taking  more  out  of  their  country  than 
it  brings  in. 

But,  in  another  way,  interest  in 
Self  Help's  possibilities  is  expanding. 
Students  at  Hawkeye  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  now 
are  helping  to  build  the  tractors.  They 
started  by  doing  simple  machining 
operations.  Now  they  have  become 
involved  in  fabrication  projects, 
tool-and-die   work,    and    have    made 
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detail  and  assembly  drawings  for  the 
entire  tractor  and  its  implements. 

The  Rev.  |.  E.  Webb,  United  Meth- 
odist district  superintendent  in  Spen- 
cer, Iowa,  and  a  board  of  Self  Help, 
says,  "Vern's  philosophy,  in  which 
board  members  concur,  is  that  we 
must  help  people  develop  a  sense  of 
personal  worth,  self-esteem,  and 
pride  of  ownership  and  productivity. 
People  native  to  the  area  where 
equipment  is  sent  must  learn  to 
operate  and  maintain  it.  Careful  steps 
are  taken  to  avoid  "some  'great  white 
father'  impressing  a  'lesser  breed' 
with  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish." 

ANOTHER  of  Vern's  unusual  ven- 
tures was  a  trip  to  Russia  a 
few  years  ago.  He  traveled  via 
Helsinki,  Finland,  where  he  con- 
tacted a  Bantam  agent,  then  went  on 
to  several  major  Soviet  cities  includ- 
ing Moscow,  Stalingrad,  and  Kiev. 

Intensely  interested  in  world  con- 
ditions and  international  affairs,  he 
thought  Americans  might  like  to  see 
a  typical  Russian  automobile.  So  he 
ordered  a  Pobeda,  with  a  four- 
cylinder  engine,  through  the  Helsinki 
dealer.  Science  &  Mechanics  maga- 
zine tested  it  for  comparison  with 
American  cars  of  the  same  vintage. 
The  car,  made  in  Stalingrad,  now  is 
on  display  at  Schield  International 
Museum  in  Waverly. 

Vern  describes  an  incident  during 
his  Russian  trip  which  reveals  a  lot 
about  his  personality  and  philosophy. 

"I'm  an  inquisitive  sort  of  fellow 
and  like  to  know  what  other  folks 
are  doing,"  he  says.  "Not  nosy — it 
just  happens  that  I  like  people.  If  I 
get  to  understand  people  and  they  get 
to  know  me,  perhaps  we  can  learn 
together  how  to  get  along  better." 

In  Kiev,  Vern  was  busily  engaged 
in  picture  taking  when  spied  by  a 
policeman  as  he  stood  on  top  of  a 
rubbish  pile.  Vern  says,  "The  moment 
I  saw  him  I  decided  this  was  it. 
Picture-taking  was  frowned  upon,  and 
I  was  pretty  sure  I  had  gone  too  far 
— I  could  see  the  headlines  in  the 
paper  back  home:  'Vern  Schield  Gets 
Life  for  Standing  on  Russian  Rubbish!' 
Then  I  had  an  inspiration. 

"I  pulled  a  Bantam  folder  from  my 
pocket  and  walked  to  the  policeman 
with  the  biggest  smile  I  could  muster. 
I  commenced  giving  him  the  sales 
talk  of  my  life,  pointing  to  the  pic- 
tures. The  next  thing  I  knew  a  shovel 
operator  came  over  to  hear  what  was 


going  on,  and  bit  by  bit  a  good-sized 
crowd  gathered. 

"I  motioned  with  my  hands  to  in- 
dicate that  I  thought  the  shovel 
operator  was  doing  a  good  job,  was 
handy  at  the  controls,  and  had  a 
good  machine.  I  also  made  motions 
to  show  that  I  thought  a  nice  building 
was  going  up. 

"Then  I  casually  handed  the  police- 
man the  folder  and  a  ball-point  pen 
and,  as  nonchalantly  as  I  could, 
turned  and  sauntered  away.  I  didn't 
walk  fast,  just  moseyed  along. 

"They  call  it  the  'last  mile'  when 
a  condemned  criminal  walks  to  the 
electric  chair,  but  for  me  that  stretch 
of  50  yards  to  the  gate  leading  out  of 
that  lot  was  the  longest  'mile'  I'll  ever 
walk  in  my  life.  I  fully  expected  it  to 
be  the  last,  too.  It  did  put  a  crimp 
in  my  camera  activity  for  the  next 
few  days." 

IN  Vern's  most  recent  major  ven- 
ture he  sponsored  and  financed  a 
birchbark  canoe  trip  from  Repulse 
Bay,  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories,  to  the 
Gulf,  of  Mexico. 

The  20-foot  canoe,  christened 
Little  Eric,  began  the  trip  May  27, 
1970,  and  ended  when  Barry  Lane 
and  Sam  Pokeelo  paddled  into 
Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
last  October  7.  The  boat  was  named 
for  CBS  newsman  Eric  Sevareid,  who 
in  1930  made  a  canoe  trip  from 
Minneapolis  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
wrote  his  first  book,  Canoeing  With 
the  Cree. 

To  make  the  1970  expedition,  Vern 
picked  Lane,  a  19-year-old  biology 
major  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
in  St.  Peter,  Minn.  The  young  man's 
canoe  companions  for  various  por- 
tions of  the  trip  were  Cree  Indians 
and  Eskimos.  Vern  himself  did  two 
300-mile  stints  in  the  canoe  in  Can- 
ada, then  traveled  along  by  car  to 
support  the  canoeists. 

To  begin  the  trip,  the  canoe  was 
flown  north  to  the  Arctic  Circle  near 
Repulse  Bay  at  the  north  end  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  In  May  much  of  the  bay  is 
still  iced  in  so  the  trip  meant  long 
jaunts  via  dogsled  and  snowmobile 
over  the  ice  pulling  an  18-foot  Eskimo 
sled  on  which  the  canoe  was  lashed. 

After  making  it  through  Hudson 
Bay,  the  crew  entered  the  Hayes 
River,  which  was  the  route  of  early 
fur  traders.  They  paddled  and 
motored     upstream,     through     Lake 


During  the  canoe  voyage  from  the  Arctic  to  New  Orleans, 

Barry  Lane  (center)  and  Sam  Pokeelo  (who  joined  Lane  at  Fargo,  N.D.)  were 

met  and  provisioned  along  the  way  by  Vern  Schield,  sponsor. 


Winnipeg,  and  southward  up  the 
Red  River  to  an  elevation  of  1,140 
feet  above  sea  level  at  Brown's  Valley, 
Minn. 

The  longest  part  of  the  canoe  trip 
was  uphill.  A  few  years  ago  Vern 
discovered  that  a  north-south  conti- 
nental divide  existed  near  the  town 
of  Brown's  Valley,  200  miles  south 
of  the  Canadian  border.  At  that  point 
a  road  on  level  land  makes  the  water- 
shed. Water  to  the  north  of  the  road 
flows  into  northern  lakes  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Everything 
to  the  south  flows  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  was  this  obscure  phenomenon 
that  led  Vern  Schield  to  the  idea  of 
a  canoe  expedition  to  dramatize  his 
contention  that  more  water  flows 
north  than  south  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  idea  is  to  be 
expressed  in  a  book  about  the  canoe 
adventure,  It's  Uphill  Most  of  the 
Way  Down.  A  portage  of  less  than  a 
mile  between  Lake  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone  Lake  took  the  canoe  to  the 
downstream  leg  of  the  journey. 

A  seven-year-old  boy,  Tom  Dean, 
accompanied  the  canoeists  from  St. 
Louis  to  Cairo,  III.  He  had  written  in 


a  letter  to  Schield:  "I'm  smart  and 
strong  and  don't  take  up  very  much 
space.  I  have  my  own  equipment, 
food,  clothes,  fishing  tackle,  and  my 
own  hatchet."  Tom's  parents  drove 
him  to  St.  Louis  so  he  could  see  the 
canoe,  and  he  ended  up  going  along 
for  three  days 

The  end  of  the  trip  was  a  welcome 
celebration  at  the  Schield  Museum  in 
Waverly,  after  Vern  drove  to  New 
Orleans,  put  the  20-foot  birchbark 
canoe  on  a  two-wheel  trailer  and 
the  18-foot  sled  on  his  car  and  re- 
turned home.  Nearly  the  whole  town 
turned  out  to  greet  the  sponsor  and 
canoeists.  Now  Vern  is  spending 
some  of  his  time  moving  the  canoe 
around  the  country  to  boat  shows. 
Along  the  way  he  continues  to 
express  his  eternally  hopeful  outlook 
on  life's  possibilities. 

"Nobody  ever  finds  life  worth 
living,"  he  maintains.  "One  must 
make  living  worthwhile.  Life  is  always 
a  struggle,  but  you  can  change  any 
situation  by  changing  your  view 
toward  it." 

Vern  Schield  has  spent  a  lifetime 
putting  that  bit  of  wisdom  into  prac- 
tice. □ 
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The  Incredible 
Francis  Asbury 


By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 

Associate  Editor,  Together 


FRANCIS  ASBURY  171*5-1816 
Horn  near  Birmingham,  England,  he  became  a 
Christian  at  16,  worked  as  a  blacksmith,  joined 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1767,  and  gained 
considerable  attention  as  a  "boy  preacher."  When 
Methodist  founder  John  Wesley  asked  for  volun- 
teers, Asbury  set  sail  for  the  American  colonies 
in  1771.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  alone 
of  Wesley's  missionaries  remained  in  the  colonies. 
After  the  war  he  intensified  his  efforts  to  expand 
Methodist  work  into  the  American  wilderness. 

When  Asbury  was  offered  the  episcopacy,  he 
refused  until  he  was  elected  at  the  organizing 
Christmas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1784.  For  44  years  he  traveled  cease- 
lessly, facing  almost  daily  hardships  and  chronic 
illness.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  March  24,  1816,  when  he  was  "unable 
to  either  walk  or  stand."  He  is  buried  in  the 
bishop's  plot,  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Baltimore. 


The  year  is  1791.  For  20  years 
the  American  wilderness  has  drained  his 
health  and  strength.  It  has  aged  him, 
sickened  him,  and  repeatedly  tested 
his  dauntless  faith. 

Huddled  now  under  a  bearskin  in  the  loft 
of  a  settler's  cabin,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
awakens  to  a  cold  wind  howling  through 
chinks  in  the  roof.  His  body  shakes  with 
chills,  then  burns  with  fever.  Near 
delirium,  he  rises  in  darkness,  prays 
fervently,  and  descends  a  rude  ladder  to 
find  his  host  stirring  up  a  fire. 
Again  he  prays  before  accepting  a 
cold  biscuit  and  a  cup  of  tea. 

His  throat  so  sore  he  can  barely  speak, 
Asbury  rides  away  through  the  maze  of  a 
treacherous  swamp.  Sleet  cuts  his  face, 
and  twice  he  loses  his  way  in  icy  mire. 
But  before  the  day  is  over,  he  will  preach 
twice  and  officiate  at  a  funeral,  riding 
some  30  miles  in  the  storm. 

He  does  not  believe  he  can  possibly  live 
another  year.  But  he  will  ride  another  25 
years.  Seldom  will  the  long  road  ahead  be 
easier,  or  his  bodily  afflictions  less. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY  was  a  man  possessed,  a 
driven,  single-minded  man,  a  study  in  con- 
trasts. He  could  be  visionary  and  mystic, 
yet  dry  and  matter-of-fact.  A  naturally  timid  per- 
son, he  was  a  bold  leader  who  feared  the  face  of 
no  man. 

He  was  Job  of  old  on  horseback,  a  perfectionist 
torn  apart  by  human  imperfections.  He  fought  the 
temptations  of  pride,  vanity,  envy,  self-will,  and 
resentment  as  one  would  light  a  murderous  human 
adversary. 

In  the  history  of  Christianity  few  have  been 
his  equal,  yet  his  labors  and  triumphs  have  gone 
virtually  unheralded  outside  a  comparatively  small 
circle  of  church  historians.  Lesser  men  command 
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volumes  to  his  paragraphs  in  world  biographies, 
possibly  because  there  is  so  much  we  do  not  know 
about  him.  He  slipped  in  and  out  of  life  with 
one  paramount  aim — duty — and  his  performance 
of  that  duty  was  little  short  of  superhuman. 

We  know  that  he  preached  some  25,000  sermons 
on  the  American  frontier,  but  we  cannot  read 
them  today  because  he  did  not  write  them  down. 
We  know  that  he  was  incessantly  busy,  that  in  the 
long  run  nothing  could  stop  him. 

We  know  what  he  did.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  which  numbers  almost  11  million  200 
years  after  his  arrival  in  America.  We  know  that 
if  he  had  not  lived,  there  probably  would  be  no 
United  Methodist  Church  today. 

In  1971  we  observe  the  bicentennial  of  Francis 
Asbury's  arrival  in  America.  Papers  will  be  writ- 
ten, sermons  preached,  tributes  delivered.  The 
major  source  of  all  these  will  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  ever  published  in  America — 
The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Francis  Asbury 
(Abingdon,  3  volumes,  $21). 

We  say  this  work  is  remarkable.  Yet  it  is  shy 
on  literary  quality.  Asbury's  writing  lacks  drama, 
romance,  colorful  detail,  and  those  elements  of 
physical  conflict  that  would  make — let  us  say — a 
good  movie.  His  Journal  and  Letters  are  not  even 
a  very  good  record  of  early  Americana — yet  no 
man  of  his  time  saw  more  of  the  scope  and  sweep, 
tragedy  and  promise  of  a  new  nation.  No  explorer, 
hunter,  surveyor,  or  historian  traveled  farther 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  indomitable 
Englishman  who  died  his  long  death  on  the  long 
road  for  44  years  and  some  250,000  wilderness 
miles. 

Day  by  day,  with  occasional  lapses,  Francis 
Asbury  kept  a  terse  record  of  trials,  tribulations, 
and  travels  which  eventually  covered  an  annual 
circuit  of  19  states.  Only  occasionally  does  he  even 
hint  at  momentous  contemporary  events  even  then 
charting  the  nation's  destiny. 

This  year  the  speeches  will  be  made,  the  well- 
researched  papers  presented.  But  even  those  men 
learned  in  the  history  of  United  Methodism  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  one  man,  with  or  without 
Asbury's  severe  physical  handicaps,  could  accom- 
plish what  he  did. 


He  arrived  in  America  on  October  27.  1771. 
The  terrible  sea  sickness  that  afflicted 
him  during  the  stormy  voyage  from  England 
is  replaced  by  violent  head  pains.  These 
pains  will  strike  every  few  weeks  for  the 
next  44  years.  A  severe  throat  infection 
becomes  chronic.  He  never  will  be  free 
from  this  for  long  at  a  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1772  he  is  confined  for  two  weeks, 
his  throat  so  congested  that  he  is  unable 
to  eat  or  drink  without  great  pain.  His 
phnsician  fears  that  young  Francis  Asbury 
will  die  of  strangidation. 


IT  IS  HARDLY  necessary  to  assume  medical 
credentials  to  point  out  that  Asbury  probably 
suffered  migraine  headaches.  He  had  many 
colds  every  year.  For  days  at  a  time  he  traveled 
and  preached  while  running  a  high  fever.  He 
apparently  contracted  malaria  shortly  after  arriv- 
ing in  America.  He  suffered  severe  body  pains, 
profuse  sweating,  violent  shivering.  He  had  tooth- 
aches, boils,  and  lameness  in  the  legs.  He  listed 
such  ailments  as  sore  eyes,  diarrhea,  piles,  earache, 
rheumatism,  influenza,  chest  pains,  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  extremities.  He  had  asthma, 
pneumonia,  and  bloody  discharges  from  throat 
and  lungs. 

One  year,  he  remarks,  he  "had  hardly  a  well 
day  .  .  ."  and  one  entry  in  his  Journal  ends  with 
the  words  "Pain!  Pain!  Pain!" 

As  remedies  for  his  many  ailments — which  also 
may  have  included  typhoid — frontier  doctors  pre- 
scribed fever  tablets,  emetic  of  tartar,  and  various 
concoctions  from  bark  and  herbs.  They  bled  him 
from  tongue,  ear,  legs,  and  arms.  For  intestinal 
ailments,  the  remedy  was  a  decoction  of  bark,  rhu- 
barb, and  nutmeg. 

Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  Asbury  apparently 
got  relief  from  a  drink  made  with  one  quart  of 
hard  cider,  100  nails,  a  handful  of  black  snakeroot, 
a  handful  of  fennel  seed,  and  a  handful  of  worm- 
wood. The  liquid  was  boiled  down  from  a  quart  to 
a  pint.  The  bishop  took  one  wine  glass  full  every 
morning  for  "nine  or  ten  days,  using  no  butter, 
or  milk,  or  meat;  it  will  make  the  stomach  very 
sick,  and  in  a  few  days  purge  the  patient  well." 

As  did  his  idol,  John  Wesley,  Asbury  sometimes 
dispensed  medicine  and  medical  advice  to  others. 
For  one  man  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
Asbury  told  him  "to  use  the  cold  bath,  or  elec- 
tricity ;  either  might  help  .  .  ." 

Seldom  could  illness  (or  frontier  medicine)  stop 
Asbury  from  reaching  his  scheduled  appointments, 
although  often  he  had  to  ride  40  to  50  miles  a  day. 
If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  his  Journal,  play- 
ing amateur  psychologist,  we  can  assume  that 
some  of  his  ailments  were  the  result  of  tension, 
anxiety,  and  the  pressing  urgency  of  his  mission 
in  a  field  too  vast  for  a  dozen  men,  much  less  a 
lone  rider.  But  most  of  his  troubles,  no  doubt, 
came  from  bad  diet  and  contaminated  water,  from 
insect  bites,  and  exposure  to  some  of  the  most 
inclement  weather  the  eastern  states  could  muster. 
Morality  rates  in  his  day  were  high  among  all 
men,  women,  and  children.  In  far  too  many  house- 
holds Asbury  found  gloom,  despair,  and  great 
sorrow.  The  funerals  he  preached  were  many;  and 
because  of  life's  uncertainty,  his  leave-taking  from 
a  home  was  often  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  a 
last  parting. 

Time  and  again  Asbury  notes  the  stark  realities 
and  hopeless  suffering  of  isolated  people.  He  made 
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In  May,  1790,  Asbury  entered  Kentucky  for 
the  first  time,  crossing  over  from  Virginia  by  way 
of  Cumberland  Gap  to  attend  a  conference  at 
Lexington.  He  traveled  with  armed  escort,  and  on 
this  rare  occasion  may  have  armed  himself. 


this  poignant  entry  in  his  Journal  after  riding  from 
Maryland  into  Pennsylvania  one  day  in  late  Au- 
gust: "We  came  into  Uniontown  about  seven  o'clock, 
wearied  by  the  heat  and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Brother 
and  sister  Thornton  Fleming  are  gone  away  270 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  in  search  of  a  cancer  doctor: 
both  her  breasts  are  turned  black,  I  understand,  and 
she  has  a  babe  of  six  months  to  take  with  her  over 
desperate  roads  and  through  heat  scarcely  support- 
able: dear  souls,  what  trouble  have  they  in  the  flesh! 
The  husband  is  sick  in  the  wife's  diseased  breast — 
the  fond,  anxious  wife  suffers  because  she  is  the 
cause  of  his  suffering — and  0!  how  are  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  nature  in  the  parents  awakened  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  solely- wearied  babe!" 

We  can  only  wonder  what  happened  to  Mrs. 
Thornton,  if  ever  she  reached  Philadelphia  alive; 
and,  meanwhile,  note  that  Asbury — less  than  a 
month  later — writes  again: 

"After  thirty-four  days  of  afflictive  illness,  I  rec- 
ommence my  journal.  I  have  been,  during  my  sick- 
ness, at  Harry  Stevens's;  kinder  souls  than  this 
family  I  could  not  wish,  but  there  were  many  of 
them  and  others  continually  coming  and  going.  I 
had  two  doctors:  but  at  last  was  happily  left  to  my- 
self .  .  .  The  fever  subsided  and  left  a  cough.  I  have 
not  had  a  more  severe  attack  since  I  have  been  in 
America:  the  doctor  was  seldom  right  and  medicines 
were  not  to  be  had  .  .  .  But  the  best  of  all  was  God 
was  with  us — God,  the  glorious  Lord,  appeared.  I 
was  led  into  the  visions  of  God;  I  shouted  his  praise." 

MAY  WE  READ  between  the  lines  again?  Take 
almost  any  one  of  the  1,585  pages  in  his 
Journal  (there  are  an  additional  575  pages 
in  Letters,  by  the  way)  and  note,  for  example,  that 
Asbury  was  subject  to  frequent  periods  of  deep  de- 
pression, cycles  of  sadness  alternating  with  joy.  The 
church  historian  Abel  Stevens  observed  "the  heroic 
struggle  of  his  invincible  will  with  this  formidable 
physical  drawback." 

Asbury's  problem  of  mental  depression  "grows  as 
he  advances  in  life,"  Stevens  continues.  "He  men- 
tions oftner  and  oftner  [sic]  than  ever  his  inward 
conflicts,  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  of  mental 
freedom  and  oppression  in  the  pulpit. 

"He  at  last  perceives  the  fact  that  his  melancholy 
is  'constitutional,'  and  will  end  only  with  his  life. 
This  brave  struggle  with  an  unconquerable  physical 
evil  enhances  inexpressibly  the  greatness  of  his  char- 
acter and  of  his  unparalleled  life.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  sagacity  or  the  scientific  knowledge  to 
perceive  that  his  excessive  occupation  caused  much 
of  his  sufferings.  It  may  be  soberly  affirmed  that 
through  all  his  ministerial  career  he  was-  doing  the 
work  of  10  if  not  20  ordinary  men." 

Here  then  is  no  sweet-souled  saint,  no  jovial  Chris- 
tian, no  child  of  sunshine  and  cheer.  We  think  of 
him,  as  we  look  at  the  few  portraits  left  behind,  as  a 
rather  severe  man  whose  face  reflects  his  melancholy 
nature. 

And  the  moment  we  gain  such  a  picture  of  Francis 
Asbury  it  lades  away,  and  we  see  another  man. 

"Francis   Asbury  was  five  feet   and   nine  inches 
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tall,"  wrote  the  late  Elmer  T.  Clark,  Methodist  his- 
torian and  one  authority  on  the  life  of  the  bishop. 
"He  was  a  slender  man,  with  bright  and  piercing  blue 
eyes  and  a  lofty  forehead  with  flowing  fair  hair;  his 
voice  was  clear  and  full,  his  presence  dignified  and 
commanding. 

"It  surprises  many  people  to  learn  that  he  had  a 
preference  for  light  blue  clothing.  He  was  a  deeply 
serious  man,  though  he  had  his  moments  of  levity. 
. . .  Asbury  was  in  general  a  robust  and  healthy  man, 
and  the  fact  that  he  traveled  constantly  and  endured 
incredible  hardships  for  nearly  50  years  is  proof 
enough  of  his  strong  constitution." 

It  may  seem  strange  for  Dr.  Clark  to  describe 
Asbury  as  a  "robust  and  healthy  man."  Robust,  per- 
haps, for  he  had  worked  several  years  as  a  black- 
smith before  answering  the  call  to  America.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  had  a  great  deal  of  muscular  strength 
and  stamina;  but  healthy  he  was  not — never  during 
the  44  years  of  his  American  ministry  could  he  have 
been  described  as  a  healthy  man. 


In  jar-off  England,  John  Wesley — father 
of  the  Methodist  movement — makes  an  entry 
in  his  own  Journal  in  June,  1784.  "Today," 
he  writes,  "I  entered  on  my  eighty-second 
year,  and  found  myself  just  as  strong  to 
labour,  and  as  fit  for  any  exercise  of  body 

or  mind,  as  I  was  forty  years  ago 

I  am  as  strong  at  eighty-one  as  I  was  at 
twenty-one;  but  abundantly  more  healthy, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  headache, 
toothache,  and  other  bodily  disorders 
which  attended  me  in  my  youth." 

NOT  SO  HIS  faithful  apostle,  Francis  Asbury. 
That  same  week  in  June,  1784,  Asbury  was 
doggedly  following  his  long  circuit  out  of 
West  Virginia  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  "Al- 
though my  body  is  weak,"  he  wrote,  "my  soul  is  filled 
with  love  to  God  .  .  .  We  began  to  ascend  the  Alle- 
ghany .  .  .  keeping  the  route  of  Braddock's  road  for 
about  twenty-two  miles,  along  a  rough  pathway: 


Asbury  lamented  the  tendency  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  to  stay  "shut  up"  in  cities  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  In  this  painting  he  is  passing  through  an  early  American  settlement  on  his  way 
to  Virginia.  "I  think  I  shall  show  them  the  way"  he  vowed  in  an  early  Journal  entry.  He  had  not  yet 
"the  thing  I  seek — a  circulation  of  preachers  to  avoid  partiality  and  popularity." 
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arriving  at  a  small  house  and  halting  for  the  night, 
we  had,  literally  to  lie  as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed." 

If  Asbury  was  playing  a  role — or  a  variety  of 
roles — he  was  doing  so  subconsciously.  Perhaps  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  Christian  martyr;  he  was 
of  such  stuff  as  martyrs  are  made.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  liked  to  compare  himself  to  Titus  of  the  New 
Testament,  called  by  Paul  "mine  own  son  after  the 
common  faith,"  and  Asbury  often  took  the  text  of 
his  sermons  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus.  In  all 
likelihood  he  looked  upon  John  Wesley  as  a  kind  of 
spiritual  father,  perhaps  as  Titus  looked  upon  Paul. 

Asbury  would  idolize  Wesley  throughout  his  life, 
although  the  great  Englishman  was  frequently  criti- 
cal of  his  protege  in  far-off  America.  In  fact,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  Asbury  in  Wesley's 
own  voluminous  Journal.  It  is  doubtful  that  Wesley 
had  any  comprehension  of  the  heroic  work  the  other 
was  doing. 

Although  the  two  men  were  poles  apart  in  many 
aspects  of  personality,  Asbury  had  patterned  his 
ministry  after  Wesley's.  Prior  to  coming  to  America, 
he  learned  the  "Methodist  plan"  during  four  English 
appointments  (1766-1770).  That  plan,  of  course,  in- 
cluded itinerancy,  early  rising,  lay  and  field  preach- 
ing, society  meetings,  quarterly  meeting  finance, 
conference  rule  and  discipline — the  value  of  time, 
method,  books,  singing,  and  the  incessant  breaking 
of  new  ground. 

It  is  understandable  that  Asbury  was  deeply 
wounded  when  he  received  a  severely  critical  letter 
from  Wesley  following  the  founding  of  Cokesbury 
College  and  his  assumption  of  the  episcopacy.  Wesley 
wrote: 

"I  study  to  be  little:  you  study  to  be  great.  I  creep; 
you  strut  along.  I  found  a  school:  you  a  college!  nay, 
and  call  it  after  your  own  names!  .  .  .  How  can  you, 
how  dare  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop?  I 
shudder,  I  start  at  the  very  thought!  Men  may  call 
me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I  am 
content;  but  they  shall  never  by  my  consent  call  me 
Bishop!" 

Yet  Asbury  would  write,  a  few  years  later,  on 
learning  of  Wesley's  death: 

"He  died  in  his  own  house  in  London,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  preaching  the 
Gospel  sixty-four  years.  When  we  consider  his  plain 
and  nervous  writings;  his  uncommon  talent  for  ser- 
monizing and  journalizing;  that  he  had  such  a  steady 
flow  of  animal  spirits;  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment in  him;  his  knowledge  as  an  observer;  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar;  his  experience  as  a  Chris- 
tian; I  conclude,  his  equal  is  not  to  be  found  among 
all  the  sons  ...  of  Adam  .  .  .  For  myself,  notwith- 
standing my  long  absence  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  a 
few  unpleasant  expressions  in  some  of  the  letters  the 
dear  old  man  has  written  to  me  (occasioned  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  others),  I  feel  the  stroke  most 
sensibly;  and,  I  expect,  I  shall  never  read  his  works 
without  reflecting  on  the  loss  which  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  world  has  sustained  by  his  death." 

Unlike  Wesley,  whose  life  was  frequently  threat- 
ened during  his  early  ministry,  Asbury  seldom  if  ever 
faced  bodily  injury  or  death  through  mob  action.  He 


had  some  troubles  with  rowdyism  during  services, 
but  he  scarcely  mentions  this  in  his  writings.  Yet 
dangers  surrounded  him.  In  April,  1790,  he  wrote, 
"We  are  now  in  a  house  in  which  a  man  was  killed 
by  savages;  ...  I  consider  myself  in  danger;  but  my 
God  will  keep  me  whilst  thousands  pray  for  me." 

In  Kentucky,  he  saw  the  graves  of  24  men  and 
women  slain  by  Indians.  But  it  was  the  vast,  im- 
placable, virtually  uninhabited  wilderness  that  never 
relented  in  its  attempt  to  defeat  his  ministry.  Fre- 
quently he  found  himself  "strangely  outdone  for 
want  of  sleep,  having  been  greatly  deprived  of  it  in 
my  journey  through  the  wilderness;  which  is  like 
being  at  sea,  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  worse. 
Our  way  is  over  mountains,  steep  hills,  deep  rivers, 
and  muddy  creeks;  a  thick  growth  of  reeds  for  miles 
together;  and  no  inhabitants  but  wild  beasts  and 
savage  men  ...  we  ate  no  regular  meal;  our  bread 
grew  short,  and  I  was  much  spent." 

IN  NORTH  Carolina  he  found  the  mountains 
rearing  around  him  "like  the  roof  of  a  house," 
and  one  night,  for  lodging,  he  slept  in  a  cabin 
without  cover  except  for  a  few  boards,  during  a  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning  storm,  amid  the  "most  hid- 
eous yelling  of  wolves  around." 

Nineteen  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colonies, 
Asbury  had  expanded  his  itinerary  into  13  states, 
riding  as  far  south  as  Georgia,  as  far  west  as  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  popular  picture  of  him  is 
that  of  a  man  on  horseback,  but  he  traveled  by  vir- 
tually every  means  available,  in  later  years  with  one 
or  more  companions. 

As  he  rode  farther  and  farther  and  continued  to 
expand  his  annual  circuit  into  other  states,  he  occa- 
sionally departed  from  his  routine  Journal  entries  to 
record  the  natural  wonders  of  the  new  nation.  In 
West  Virginia  he  visited  a  cave  where  he  saw  "some 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  my  eyes  ever  be- 
held ..."  In  one  lofty  underground  chamber  he  sang 
Still  Out  of  the  Deepest  Abyss  and  described  the 
sound  as  wonderful.  Naturally  he  related  what  he 
saw  to  a  church. 

"There  were  stalactites  resembling  the  pipes  of  an 
organ  .  .  .  walls,  like  our  old  churches;  resemblances 
to  the  towers  adjoining  their  belfries  .  .  .  All  to  me 
was  new,  solemn,  and  awfully  grand.  There  were 
parts  which  we  did  not  explore;  so  deep,  so  damp, 
and  near  night.  I  came  away  filled  with  wonder,  with 
humble  praise,  and  adoration." 

Asbury  envisioned  the  vast,  untouched  regions 
beyond  the  Appalachians — which  he  termed  "the 
American  Alps" — as  lands  of  future  progress  and 
prosperity.  In  Ohio,  in  1803,  he  exclaimed,  "What 
will  not  a  little  enterprise  do  for  a  man  in  this  highly 
favored  country!"  Again,  the  next  year:  "It  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  Braddock's  road  is  crowded  with 
wagons  and  pack-horses  carrying  families  and  their 
household  stuff  westward — to  the  new  State  of  Ohio, 
no  doubt:  here  is  the  State  without  slaves,  and  the 
better  calculated  for  poor,  industrious  families.  0 
highly-favored  land!" 

And  in  Tennessee  the  next  year:  "We  meet  crowds 
of  people  directing  their  march  to  the  fertile  West: 
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their  sufferings  for  the  present  are  great;  but  they 
are  going  to  present  abundance,  and  future  wealth 
for  their  children:  in  ten  years,  I  think,  the  new 
State  will  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
Union." 

In  some  sense  he  foresaw  the  ecological  crisis  that 
threatened  future  generations,  and  lamented  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  wildlife.  The  Rev.  Asa  Kent 
paraphrased  a  talk  he  heard  Asbury  make  before  a 
group  of  young  men  in  North  Carolina: 

"In  passing  over  these  hills  and  through  these 
valleys  today,  I  have  been  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
mighty  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  I  first 
passed  through  this  section  of  country  years  ago. 
Then  the  settlements  were  .  .  .  few  and  far  between. 

"The  pioneers  depended  much  upon  their  rifles 
for  support,  until  they  were  able  to  obtain  supplies 
from  the  soil.  Now  I  am  really  delighted  with  the 
changes  which  I  behold. 

"These  hunters  were  a  hardy  class  of  men,  and 
would  give  thrilling  incidents  of  their  exploits  .  .  . 
But,  noble-minded  as  they  were,  they  were  apt,  by 
habit,  to  fall  into  a  besetting  sin:  they  became  reck- 
less of  life.  The  glorious  Author  of  all  life  has  per- 
mitted man  to  take  the  life  of  beasts  when  he  needs 
their  skins  for  use,  or  their  flesh  for  sustenance.  He 
may  also  kill  wild  beasts,  or  anything  that  would 
injure  or  destroy  man,  or  the  labour  of  his  hands; 
but  some  have  a  rare  thirst  for  blood,  even  when 
they  have  no  idea  of  making  any  use  of  either  hide, 
flesh,  or  tallow." 

A  hunter  going  out  hears  a  songbird  and,  wishing 
to  test  his  skill,  "takes  aim,  the  singing  ceases,  and 
the  harmless  creature  falls  dead  to  the  earth.  He 
leaves  her  to  rot  where  she  fell,  and  passes  on  with 
much  self-complacency." 

The  hunter,  Asbury  declared,  "has  taken  what  he 
cannot  restore,  if  it  were  to  save  his  soul  from  death. 
.  .  .  There  has  been  a  company  out  hunting  in  these 
woods  to-day  ....  and  coming  suddenly  to  an  open 
space,  they  saw  a  noble  buck  standing  still,  and  look- 
ing intently  at  them.  One  fired;  but,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  ball  through  his  heart,  it  took  effect  in  his 
leg,  and  with  one  bound  into  the  bushes  he  made  his 
escape.  Who  can  tell  what  he  may  suffer  from  that 
wound,  and,  it  may  be,  go  halting  upon  that  leg  all 
the  days  of  his  life?" 

He  prayed  and  sang  in  the  caves, 
in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  mountaintops. 
He  preached,  prayed,  and  sang  in  homes, 
courthouses,  barns,  and  churches.  He  was  a 
Johnny  Appleseed  of  the  gospel,  planting 
here  and  there,  returning  year  after  year 
to  an  abundant  harvest.  He  traveled  perhaps 
more  than  250,000  miles,  preached  some 
25,000  sermons,  and  may  have  written  around 
50,000  letters.  His  prayers  were  without 
number,  for  he  was  "instant  in  prayer." 


HE  WAS  BORN  an  Englishman  and  as  an  Eng- 
lishman faced  a  grave  decision  when  war 
broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  his 
mother  country.  Other  English  preachers  returned 
home  when  the  conflict  began,  but  not  Asbury.  Al- 
though his  activities  were  curtailed,  he  later  con- 
fided that  during  the  Revolution  "we  added  1,800 
members  to  society,  and  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dation for  the  wonderful  success  Methodism  has  met 
with . . ." 

During  most  of  the  Revolution  his  host  was 
Thomas  White  of  Delaware,  and  he  remained  free 
from  arrest.  Why?  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  man- 
ner of  such  a  man:  an  Englishman  accepted  by  the 
"enemy,"  a  lone  rider  molested  on  a  thousand  wil- 
derness trails  by  neither  Indians  or  bandits.  Was 
there  something  about  Francis  Asbury  that  defies 
explanation,  something  lost  to  us  today? 

One  of  his  ministers  confessed  that  "there  never 
was  a  person  on  earth  I  was  so  afraid  of . . ."  and  one 
of  his  traveling  companions,  John  W.  Bond,  gener- 
ally rode  a  short  distance  behind  the  bishop.  Accord- 
ing to  Methodist  historian  J.  B.  Wakeley,  "There 
was  an  air  of  sternness  about  him  that  forbade 
any  one  approaching  too  near.  . .  .  There  was  no  ap- 
proaching him  with  any  degree  of  familiarity  until 
he  was  in  a  certain  frame  of  mind.  You  must  wait  his 
time;  but  when  he  was  in  the  humour,  you  could 
approach  him  with  perfect  ease,  and  there  would  be 
with  him  the  utmost  simplicity  and  familiarity.  He 
could  be  one  of  the  most  communicative  of  men,  and 
for  hours  would  entertain  you  with  pleasing  and 
amusing  anecdotes. 

"The  bishop  would  appear  often  to  be  lost  in 
thought  as  he  was  riding  along.  He  was  either  study- 
ing his  sermons,  or  planning  the  work  in  his  vast 
field  of  labour.  At  such  times  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said  to  him.  All  at  once  his  countenance  and  man- 
ner would  change.  He  would  beckon  or  call  his  friend 
to  come  up  and  ride  beside  him,  and  enter  into  the 
most  free  and  familiar  conversation." 

More  than  one  Asbury  associate  commented  on 
his  penetrating  gaze.  John  Bond  said,  ".  .  .  he  ap- 
peared when  he  looked  at  you,  when  he  lowered  his 
dark,  heavy  eyebrows,  as  if  he  could  read  you — as  if 
he  understood  your  thoughts  and  the  motives  that 
prompted  you  to  action — as  if  you  were  transparent, 
and  he  could  look  through  you;  or  as  if  you  had  a 
window  in  your  bosom,  and  he  could  see  what  was 
there.  Bishop  Asbury  had  the  best  knowledge  of  men 
of  any  person  I  ever  knew." 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Marsden,  who  knew  Asbury  as 
an  old  man,  declared  that  the  bishop  maintained  an 
appearance  of  utmost  simplicity.  "The  reader  may 
figure  to  himself  an  old  man,  spare  and  tall,  but  re- 
markably clean,  with  a  plain  frock  coat,  drab  or 
mixture,  waistcoat  and  small  clothes  of  the  same 
kind,  a  neat  stock,  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  with 
an  uncommonly  low  crown;  while  his  white  locks, 
venerable  with  age,  added  to  his  appearance  a  sim- 
plicity it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  His  countenance 
had  a  cast  of  severity;  but  this  was  probably  owing 
to  his  habitual  gravity  and  seriousness.  His  look  was 
remarkably  penetrating;  in  a  word,  I  never  recollect 
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to  have  seen  a  man  of  a  more  grave,  venerable,  and 
dignified  appearance." 

True,  political  matters  did  not  concern  Asbury. 
That  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  who  knew  him, 
before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Yet  he  shortly  de- 
veloped a  profound  love,  a  deep  patriotism,  for  the 
newly  founded  nation.  His  veneration  of  George 
Washington,  whom  he  knew  personally,  seems  to 
have  approached  that  which  he  held  for  John  Wesley. 

"Washington,  the  calm,  intrepid  chief,  the  disin- 
terested friend,  first  father,  and  temporal  saviour  of 
his  country  under  Divine  protection  and  direction," 
was  Asbury's  Journal  entry,  written  in  South  Caro- 
lina, when  he  heard  the  news  of  Washington's  death. 
"A  universal  cloud  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  citizens 
of  Charleston;  the  pulpits  clothed  in  black — the  bells 
muffled — the  paraded  soldiery  ...  a  marble  statue  to 
be  placed  in  some  proper  situation.  These  were  the 
expressions  of  sorrow,  and  these  the  marks  of  respect 
paid  by  his  feeling  fellow-citizens  to  . .  .  this  great 
man.  I  am  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  all  but  Washing- 
ton: matchless  man!  At  all  times  he  acknowledged 
the  providence  of  God,  and  never  was  he  ashamed 
of  his  Redeemer:  we  believe  he  died,  not  fearing 
death.  In  his  will  he  ordered  the  manumission  of  his 
slaves — a  true  son  of  liberty  in  all  points." 

An  affectionate  relationship  existed  between 
Asbury  and  the  cofounders  of  the  German-speaking 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ — Martin 
Boehm  and  Philip  William  Otterbein.  Of  Otterbein, 
he  wrote,  "There  are  very  few  with  whom  I  can  find 
so  much  unity  and  freedom  as  with  him." 

Whenever  Asbury  went  among  the  people  he 
termed  "Dutch  Methodists,"  doors  were  opened  in 
welcome,  and  often  he  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion who  could  preach  in  German.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent caller  in  the  home  of  Martin  Boehm,  whose 
son,  Henry,  was  a  Methodist  preacher  and  one  of  the 
bishop's  frequent  traveling  companions. 

Another  German-speaking  group — the  Evangeli- 
cal Association — was  formed  by  Jacob  Albright,  a 
Lutheran  farmer  and  tilemaker,  but  Asbury  turned 
down  a  suggestion  that  the  Albright  group  become 
a  German  wing  of  the  Methodist  body. 

"This  cannot  be,"  the  Methodist  bishop  report- 
edly replied.  "It  would  be  inexpedient." 

Apparently,  Asbury  felt  that  the  German  lan- 
guage would  eventually  die  out  in  America.  It  did, 
of  course,  but  unification  between  Methodists  and 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  did  not  take  place 
until  1968. 

Although  not  a  military  man,  Asbury  "was  grati- 
fied with  the  sight  of  a  remarkable  recess  for  the 
Americans  during  the  last  war:  the  names  of  Andre 
and  Arnold,  with  which  misfortune  and  treachery 
are  so  unhappily  and  intimately  blended,  will  give 
celebrity  to  West  Point,  had  it  been  less  deserving 
of  notice  than  its  wonderful  appearance  really  makes 
it."  Asbury  passed  that  way  in  June,  1787,  noting, 
"It  is  commanded  by  mountains  rising  behind,  and 
appears  to  be  impregnable:  there  are  block  houses 
on  the  east;  and  on  the  west,  stores,  barracks,  and 
fortifications." 

The  following  year  he  pushed  as  far  south  as 


Georgia,  and  entered  Tennessee  for  the  first  time  by 
way  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains.  "We  were 
spoken  to  on  our  way  by  most  awful  thunder  and 
lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,"  he  wrote. 
"We  crept  for  shelter  into  a  little  dirty  house,  where 
the  filth  might  have  been  taken  from  the  floor  with 
a  spade.  We  felt  the  want  of  fire,  but  could  get  little 
wood  to  make  it,  and  what  we  gathered  was  wet.  At 


Asbury  maintained  a  close  friendship  with 
Baltimore's  erudite  Philip  William  Otterbein 
(right),  cofounder  and  bishop  of  the  German-speaking 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  At  the  Christmas 
Conference  in  1784,  Otterbein  took  part 
in  Asbury's  ordination  as  bishop. 
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the  head  of  Watauga  we  fed,  and  reached  Ward's 
that  night.  Coming  to  the  river  next  day,  we  hired 
a  young  man  to  swim  over  for  the  canoe,  in  which 
we  crossed,  while  our  horses  swam  to  the  other 
shore.  The  waters  being  up  we  were  compelled  to 
travel  an  old  road  over  the  mountains.  Night 
came  on — I  was  ready  to  faint  with  a  violent  head- 
ache— the  mountain  was  steep  on  both  sides.  I 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  help.  Presently  a  profuse 
sweat  broke  out  upon  me,  and  my  fever  entirely 
subsided." 

While  in  Tennessee,  Asbury  noted  disorders  and 
killings  in  Gov.  John  Sevier's  new — and  short- 
lived— state  of  Franklin.  But  he  made  no  mention 
of  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians  in  the  region — 
although  one  contemporary  writer,  Thomas  Ware, 
stated  that  Asbury  arrived  late  at  conference 
because  of  the  threat. 

No  one  ever  claimed  he  was  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  but  he  ivas  dignified  and  impressive, 
delivering  his  sermons  "ivith  good  sense  and 
sound  wisdom  .  .  .  with  great  authority  and 
gravity."  His  chief  excellence,  according 
to  those  who  knew  him  well,  was 
administration.  One  wrote:  "He  presided 
with  dignity,  moderation,  and  firmness, 
over  a  large  body  of  men,  all  of  whom  are 
as  tenacious  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
as  most  men  in  the  ivorld;  and  yet  each 
submitted  to  an  authority  that  grew  out  of 
his  labours — an  authority  founded  upon 
reason,  maintained  with  inflexible 
integrity,  and  exercised  only  for 
the  good  of  the  whole." 

WHERE  EXCEPT  in  Asbury's  Journal  can 
20th-century  men,  more  than  155  years 
removed,  find  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
inflexible  will,  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  magni- 
tude of  this  man's  conquest  of  a  primitive  land? 

In  the  fall  of  1802,  we  find  Asbury  braving  the 
lost  world  of  the  Great  Smokies  and  Cumberland 
Mountains  of  Tennessee.  On  September  27,  he  is 
following  the  Cumberland  Trail  near  the  present 
town  of  Kingston,  Tenn.  Here  are  fragments  from 
his  Journal  that  autumn: 

"Monday,  27  .  .  .  We  were  somewhat  shaken  in 
going  the  old  path  down  Spencer's  hill :  I  walked, 
fearing  every  moment  a  fall  for  myself  or  my 
horse :  ...  It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  Obed 
River,  and  I  imprudently  lay  too  far  from  our  en- 
campment fire,  and  took  a  cold  .  .  . 

"Thursday,  30  .  .  .  Next  day  we  stopped  awhile 
at  Blackman's,  and  proceeded  on  to  James  Doug- 
las's. I  had  an  awful  night. 

"Saturday,  October  2.  We  rode  forward  to  Sta- 
tion Camp,  and  found  the  conference  seated.  .  .  . 

"Friday,  8  ...  At  Doctor  Tooley's  I  was  at- 
tacked in  the  knee  with  a  most  torturing  pain, 
attended  with  a  swelling;  the  use  of  both  my  feet 
I  had  almost  entirely  lost  before.  On  Saturday,  we 
rode  fifteen  miles  to  Prim's.  I  stopped  to  rest  at 
Mr.  Walton's,  at  the  fork  of  the  Cumberland  .  .  . 
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"Monday,  18.  We  took  our  departure  at  five 
o'clock,  and  rode  to  Shaw's,  where  we  got  corn 
in  the  ear  at  a  dollar  per  bushel.  We  continued 
on  until  half-past  six  o'clock,  then  stopped,  struck 
a  fire,  and  encamped  under  a  heavy  mountain  dew, 
which,  when  the  wind  shook  the  trees,  fell  like 
rain  upon  us.  Brother  M'Kendree  [one  of  his 
traveling  companions  who  became  Methodism's 
first  American-born  bishop]  made  me  a  tent  of 
his  own  and  John  Watson's  blankets,  and  happily 
saved  me  from  taking  cold  whilst  I  slept  about 
two  hours  ...  I  will  not  be  rash,  I  dare  not  be  rash 
in  my  protestations  against  any  country;  but  I 
think  I  will  never  more  brave  the  wilderness 
without  a  tent. 

"Tuesday,  19,  after  riding  fifty  miles,  a  part  of 
ninety-three  miles  in  two  days,  we  came  about 
eight  o'clock  to  West  Point  [now  Kingston].  An 
accident,  extraordinary  in  the  manner,  and  desper- 
ate in  the  effect,  happened  to  me.  At  a  rocky  run, 
in  attempting  to  dismount,  my  horse  gave  a  sudden 
turn,  and  swung  me  against  the  rocks  in  the 
stream — the  rude  shock  to  my  tender  feet  made  me 
roar  bitterly.  My  horse  was  low  before,  tender- 
footed,  and  tired — the  hills  were  steep  and  rugged, 
and  I  was  sore  by  riding — these  circumstances  .  .  . 
caused  so  much  pain,  that  when  we  came  on 
Wednesday  to  the  Grassy  Valley,  I  cast  anchor, 
with  determination  to  give  up  Georgia,  and  go  by 
a  straight  line  to  Camden  conference,  to  be  held 
January  1,  1803.  [The  next  January,  however, 
found  Asbury  in  South  Carolina.] 

"I  sent  word  to  James  Douthet  to  explain  to  the 
elders  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  my  situation. 
I  also  despatched  John  Watson  to  meet  brother 
Snethen,  and  give  him  my  plan  to  fulfill  the 
appointments  in  Georgia — but  behold,  brother 
Snethen  had  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was 
left  lame  upon  the  road!  I  have  been  sick  for 
twenty-three  days;  ah!  the  tale  of  woe  I  might 
relate.  My  dear  M'Kendree  had  to  lift  me  up  and 
down  from  my  horse,  like  a  helpless  child.  For  my 
sickness  and  sufferings  I  conceive  I  am  indebted 
to  sleeping  uncovered  in  the  wilderness.  I  passed 
so  quickly  along  that  many  people  scarcely  more 
than  beheld  me  with  their  eyes;  yet  these  were 
witness  to  my  groans;  and  sometimes  dumb,  I 
opened  not  my  mouth.  I  could  not  have  slept  but 
for  the  aid  of  laudanum;  meantime,  my  spirits 
and  patience  were  wonderfully  preserved  in 
general,  although  I  was  sometimes  hardly  re- 
strained from  crying,  'Lord,  let  me  die !'  for  death 
hath  no  terrors,  and  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon 
my  escape  from  the  toil  and  sufferings  of  another 
year.  I  had  no  sad  foreboding  of  the  ills  which 
might  befall  the  Church — it  is  the  Lord's,  not 
mine ;  .  .  .  But  what  am  I  to  learn  from  these  ills 
and  aches? — 'these  are  counsellors  that  feelingly 
persuade  me  what  I  am.'  I  am  no  longer  young — I 
cannot  go  out  as  at  other  times:  I  must  take  the 
advice  of  friends  who  say,  spare  thyself.  I  have 
ridden  about  fifty-five  hundred  miles  [in  1802]  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  I  am  comforted  with  the 
prospects   of  the   western   conference — we   have 


added  three  thousand  members  this  year;  have 
formed  Cumberland  into  a  district,  and  have  sent 
a  missionary  to  Natchez. 

"Sunday,  24  ...  By  the  aid  of  a  chair  on  which 
to  kneel,  I  preached  at  the  meeting:  my  subject 
was  Joshua  xxiv,  15." 

Asbury's  original  Journal  manuscripts  survived 
long  enough  to  be  partially  edited,  abridged,  cor- 
rected, and  published  before  they  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1836.  The  bishop  himself  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  preparing  parts — but  not  all — of  his 
Journal  for  publication.  It  is  understood  that  he 
deleted  some  things  he  considered  inconsequential 
or  of  too  personal  a  nature.  Present-day  historians 
might  not  agree. 

Francis  Hollingsworth,  the  Journal's  first  edi- 
tor, regretted  that  Asbury  had  jotted  down  so  many 


Three  months  after  Methodism  was  organized 
as  a  church,  Asbury  called  the  first  annual  conference 
at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Green  Hill,  Louisburg, 
N.C.  The  20  preachers  attending  held  their  sessions 
in  a  large  upper  room  of  the  house,  one  of  15 
Methodist  shrines  today  [see  page  3Jf\. 


"uninteresting  incidents  and  traveling  notices," 
and  had  not  "put  in  more  of  the  deep  reflections 
and  acute  remarks  on  men,  books,  and  passing 
events  continually  afloat  in  his  powerful  and  ob- 
servant mind." 

To  this  Asbury  replied  candidly  that  it  was  by 
no  ordinary  effort  so  much  had  been  done.  It  was 
his  desire  that  if  the  journal  was  not  published 
before  his  death,  it  would  be  "after  my  death,  to 
let  my  friends  and  the  world  see  how  I  have  em- 
ployed my  time  in  America." 


The  Journal  and  Letters  now  available  would 
mean  much  less  were  it  not  for  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  intensive — and  extensive — historical  re- 
search project  ever  undertaken  by  the  church.  It 
was  carried  out  in  the  1950s  by  an  editorial  staff 
which  included  J.  Manning  Potts,  Jacob  S.  Payton, 
and  Elmer  T.  Clark,  along  with  15  regional  re- 
search editors  who,  in  turn,  worked  with  scores 
of  other  researchers  in  every  part  of  Asbury  coun- 
try. So  thoroughly  was  their  work  done  that  foot- 
notes accompanying  the  Journal  and  Letters  are 
in  themselves  a  priceless  treasure-house  of  church, 
local,  and  national  history. 

For  example,  without  this  research  we  would 
never  know  what  the  bishop  meant  with  the  com- 
ment that  he  "heard  heavy  tidings"  during  his 
1791  circuit  through  Georgia. 

According  to  researchers,  Asbury  referred  to 
the  defection  of  a  popular  preacher,  Beverly  Allen, 
who  was  expelled  for  a  "flagrant  crime"  during 
his  ministry  in  South  Carolina.  Four  years  later, 
Allen  barricaded  himself  in  a  hotel  room  and 
killed  a  U.S.  marshal  who  had  attempted  to  serve 
a  warrant  secured  by  a  creditor.  Arrested  for 
murder,  Allen  escaped,  fled  to  Georgia,  where  the 
sheriff  arrested  him  after  setting  fire  to  the  house 
in  which  he  was  hidden.  The  sheriff,  hearing  that 
a  mob  would  attempt  to  rescue  the  popular  ex- 
preacher,  tried  to  take  Allen  to  another  county. 
He  was  intercepted,  forced  to  return,  and  on  the 
following  night  a  mob  of  200  men  released  the 
prisoner.  Allen  fled  to  Kentucky  where,  one  report 
was,  he  began  to  practice  medicine ;  another,  that 
he  became  a  preacher  again  and  lived  to  age  90. 

Although  the  volume  of  Letters  contains  575 
pages,  they  represent  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
thousands  Asbury  wrote  during  his  ministry.  (He 
may  have  written  a  thousand  a  year.) 

"The  letters  present  the  real  Asbury,"  wrote 
Dr.  Potts,  editor-in-chief  of  the  collection.  "They 
are  the  only  source  of  his  writing  except  the 
Journal,  .  .  .  When  one  reads  the  Journal,  he  is 
exasperated  at  times  because  Asbury  did  not  go 
into  more  detail.  What  there  is  of  the  letters  is 
in  more  detail.  Asbury  had  a  real  concern  for  the 
preachers.  He  had  a  concern  for  the  homes,  for 
widows  and  children,  for  his  country,  for  the  aged, 
and  for  animals.  He  loved  scenery.  He  had  no 
narrow  view  of  religion.  He  was  not  narrowly 
sectarian  in  his  viewpoint.  As  a  rule,  he  loved 
preachers  and  was  able  to  preach  in  pulpits  of 
pastors  of  other  denominations.  .  .  .  Within  him 
there  was  a  drive  to  be  educated,  and  his  growth 
in  his  intellectual  life  was  most  astonishing." 

While  he  had  neither  Wesley's  education  nor 
background,  he  worked  at  becoming  a  great  stu- 
dent. As  Dr.  Potts  points  out,  "He  read  the  books 
of  his  day.  He  read  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles 
daily.  He  knew  Latin.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
historians  and  scholars.  He  was  a  learned  man — 
and  this  in  spite  of  his  continuous  travel  over  a 
period  of  45  years  in  America!" 

Asbury's  depth  and  wisdom  is  revealed  in  a 
valedictory  address  to  his  successor,  Bishop  Mc- 
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Kendree — the  first  American-born  Methodist 
bishop.  It  is  a  masterpiece — reminding  one  of 
Paul's  valedictory  to  Timothy — in  which  the  aged 
Asbury  outlines  at  length  his  philosophy  of  the 
ongoing  Methodist  Church. 

The  names  of  Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett, 
Kit  Carson,  and  Jim  Bowie  are  well  known  in 
history  and  legend.  Not  so  that  of  Francis 
Asbury.  Yet  the  ex-blacksmith  from  England 
outlasted  and  outdistanced  them  all.  He 
knew  more  hardship  and  physical  suffering, 
but  sought  no  personal  fortune,  no  acclaim, 
no  territory.  Year  after  year  he  gathered 
behind  him  a  growing  army  of  hard-riding , 
hard-preaching  men  who,  like  himself, 
would  never  know  comfort  or  riches. 

FOR  SEVERAL  years  this  writer  has  repeat- 
edly turned  to  The  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Francis  Asbury,  opening  one  or  another  of 
the  three  volumes  at  random.  Sometimes  he  is 
merely  curious  to  know  where  the  bishop  was  and 
what  he  was  doing  on  some  momentous  day  in 
American  history.  His  ministry  lasted  through 
the  administrations  of  four  U.S.  presidents,  two 
wars  with  England,  and  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
episodes  in  American  history.  Asbury  took  scant 
note  of  such  things,  but  one  needs  only  to  read  a 
page  or  two  in  his  Journal  to  marvel  again  at  the 
herculean  tasks  he  took  upon  himself. 

His  concerns,  interests,  and  obsessions  show 
between  the  lines.  He  spent  many  hours  every  day 
in  prayer,  study,  and  soul-searching.  He  would 
write:  "I  am  still  far  short  of  what  I  wish  to  be 
in  point  of  universal  holiness  and  fervent  devo- 
tion ;  but  my  soul  is  kept  in  peace,  and  I  am  de- 
termined, by  grace,  to  be  more  resolute,  and  dili- 
gent." He  found  his  "soul  much  assaulted  by 
Satan."  More  than  once  he  would  spend  almost  an 
entire  day  in  prayer.  He  prayed  that  the  praise 
and  adulation  of  others  would  not  make  him  vain. 
The  temptation  of  pride  worried  him  continually. 

He  must  have  faced  more  inclement  weather 
in  one  year  than  most  men  brave  in  a  lifetime. 
Food  seemed  of  little  interest  to  him,  although 
obviously  Asbury  was  fond  of  tea.  He  usually 
carried  some  bread  in  his  pocket,  and  occasionally 
mentions  eating  such  things  as  fried  pork,  gruel, 
chicken  broth,  mutton,  and  potatoes.  He  usually 
fasted  on  Friday. 

His  horses  fell  beneath  him,  or  ran  away  with 
him.  But  he  loved  his  animals  and  as  late  as  1810, 
when  most  of  his  travel  was  by  sulky,  Asbury 
sometimes  returned  to  horseback.  Astride  a  horse, 
he  found  he  could  "turn  aside  to  visit  the  poor," 
and  could  "get  along  more  difficult  and  intimate 
roads."  Riding  horseback  also  was  more  economi- 
cal. "I  shall  save  money  to  give  away  to  the  needy 
...  I  meditate  and  pray  much  more  to  my  ease." 

But  people  were  his  main  concern.  To  him  they 
were  souls  to  be  saved,  and  he  took  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  criminals  that  abounded 
throughout   his   circuit.    Life   was    cheap    in   the 


colonies.  Executions  were  frequent  and,  visiting 
jails,  he  witnessed  a  number  of  them.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania he  talked  with  four  condemned  men — one 
a  boy  of  15 — shortly  before  they  went  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  in  that  connection  describes  in  his 
Journal  an  event  stranger  than  fiction:  "The 
executioner  pretended  to  tie  them  all  up,  but  only 
tied  one,  and  let  the  rest  fall.  We  saw  them  after- 
ward, and  exhorted  them  to  be  careful." 

Six  months  later  he  returned  to  the  jail  to  pray 
and  preach  to  the  prisoners.  Among  them  "were 
the  wretched  three  I  saw  escape  the  gallows  be- 
fore ;  two  of  these  have  behaved  so  badly  they  are 
now  in  chains.  Lord,  what  is  man!  And  what  am 
I  without  thy  grace !" 

Another  time,  he  preached  and  prayed  with  a 
condemned  man,  accompanying  him  to  the  gallows. 
".  .  .  He  roared  like  a  bull  in  a  net,"  Asbury  wrote. 
"He  looked  on  every  side  and  shrieked  for  help ; 
but  all  in  vain.  0  how  awful ! . . .  I  prayed  with  him 
and  for  him.  How  difficult  it  is  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  to  drench  a  hardened  sinner  with  religion!" 

Distressed  as  he  was  to  see  the  noose  settle  about 
the  criminal's  neck,  Asbury  was  not  one  to  lose 
an  opportunity:  "Stepping  on  a  wagon,  I  spoke 
a  word  in  season,  and  warned  the  people  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come  .  .  .  lest  a  day  should  come  in 
which  they  may  cry,  and  God  may  refuse  to  hear 
them." 

He  was  not  without  theological  and  administra- 
tive enemies,  and  sometimes  he  was  unable  to  heal 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of  early  Methodism.  He 
could  be  blunt,  even  harsh,  and  some  considered 
him  dictatorial.  His  answer  to  such  charges  or 
implications  was,  "I  did  not  make  rules,  but  had  to 
execute  them  .  .  .  any  one  who  desired  me  to  act 
unconstitutionally  either  insulted  me  as  an  in- 
dividual, or  the  conference  as  a  body  of  men." 

Asbury  did  the  job  he  set  out  to  do,  and  in  his 
old  age  his  passing  to  and  fro  across  the  land 
found  thousands  gathering  for  a  glimpse  of  him. 
"People  call  me  by  name  as  they  pass  me  on  the 
road,  and  I  hand  them  a  religious  tract  in  German 
or  English ;  or  I  call  at  a  door  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  leave  a  little  pamphlet." 

He  never  had  a  home  of  his  own.  He  had  no 
address  other  than  "America,"  but  sooner  or  later 
a  letter  so  addressed  would  reach  him.  When  he 
arrived  in  1771,  there  were  less  than  a  dozen 
preachers  and  no  more  than  a  thousand  Methodists 
in  societies.  When  he  died  in  1816,  there  were  695 
preachers  and  214,000  Methodists  in  a  flourishing 
church  with  nine  annual  conferences. 

Today  highways  and  railways  crisscross  the 
considerable  slice  of  the  United  States  that,  was 
Asbury  country.  Fly  over  it  in  a  jet  plane  and  look 
down  on  this  vast  area,  once  uncivilized  and 
virtually  uncharted.  Even  from  30,000  feet  it 
stretches  out  of  sight  beyond  every  horizon. 

Try  driving  through  Asbury  country  for  5,000 
miles — a  typical  annual  circuit  for  the  pioneer 
bishop — and  consider  what  it  would  be  like  to 
make  the  same  trip  by  horseback,  sulky,  chaise, 
and  afoot!  □ 
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Whitaker's  Chapel 

Where 

Methodist 

'Mavericks' 

Met 


AT  LEAST  half  of  United  Methodism's  15  official 
shrines  are  connected  in  some  way  with  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury's  remarkable  45-year  sojourn  in 
America. 

The  latest  structure  to  become  a  shrine  is  Whitaker's 
Chapel  near  Enfield,  N.C.,  officially  recognized  in  serv- 
ices there  last  October.  Asbury  once  preached  there. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  this  little  church  did 
not  become  a  shrine  because  of  Asbury.  Instead,  it  sym- 
bolizes a  "reform  movement"  that  Asbury  would  have 
deplored  had  he  been  alive  when  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church  movement  started  there  in  1828. 

Just  the  same,  the  Asbury  connection  is  inescapable. 
He  first  mentions  Whitaker's  Chapel  (without  enthusi- 
asm) in  a  Journal  entry  dated  March  21,  1786:  "Came  to 
Whitaker's  Chapel,  near  Fishing  Creek,  where  I  spoke, 
with  but  little  consolation  to  myself . . ." 

On  January  17-18,  1789,  he  found  things  somewhat 
improved.  "Preached  at  Whitaker's  Chapel,"  he  wrote, 
"where  we  had  a  profitable  time;  I  found  God  had  been 
working,  and  that  many  souls  had  been  awakened."  He 
mentions  the  site  again  on  March  2, 1804:  "After  preach- 
ing at  Whitaker's  Chapel ...  I  ordained  Henry  Bradford, 
Benjamin  Nevell,  and  William  Lindsay,  deacons:  .  .  ." 

This  infrequent  connection  could  hardly  have  earned 
Whitaker's  Chapel  the  recommendation  of  United  Meth- 
odism's Commission  on  Archives  and  History.  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  first  United  Methodist  shrine  so  designated 
because  of  its  Methodist  Protestant  background. 

Twelve  years  after  Asbury's  death,  26  Methodist 
preachers,  laymen,  and  local  preachers  met  in  Whitak- 
er's Chapel  and  organized  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  These  men, 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning  in 

October,  United  Methodists  and  visitors 

gather  at  Whitaker's  Chapel,  near  Enfield,  N.C., 

for  ceremonies  recognizing  the  historic 

little  church  as  United  Methodism's  15th  official 

shrine.  At  right,  in  the  top  photograph,  is 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Rives,  history  hobbyist-college  English 

professor,  who  took  part  in  the  program. 
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reoresenting  fiercely  independent  folk  of  the  region, 
were  protesting  the  lack  of  lay  representation. 

In  all,  the  North  Carolinians  met  six  times  at  Whitak- 
er's  Chapel.  What  started  there  in  1828  became  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1830,  most  democratic 
of  the  three  branches  of  Methodism  reunited  in  1939 
as  The  Methodist  Church. 

Whitaker's  Chapel  was  built  as  an  Anglican  place  of 
worship  in  1740.  It  became  Methodist  Episcopal  during 
Asbury's  day.  The  present  building,  less  than  a  quarter 
mile  from  the  first,  dates  from  1850. 

Descendants  of  the  Whitaker  family  still  reside  in  the 
area,  and  much  credit  for  restoration  of  the  building  at 
a  $12,000  cost  goes  to  the  late  J.  Waldo  Whitaker. 

The  chapel  has  been  open  for  regular  monthly  service 
each  third  Sunday,  but  perhaps  the  largest  crowd  ever 
was  in  attendance  to  hear  Dr.  John  H.  Ness,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Archives  and  His- 
tory, deliver  the  Service  of  Recognition  sermon. 

Whitaker's  Chapel  is  the  second  official  United  Meth- 
odist shrine  established  in  North  Carolina.  The  first,  so 
designated  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  the  Green  Hill 
House  near  Louisburg,  some  44  miles  northwest. 

Like  Whitaker's  Chapel,  Green  Hill  House  owes  its 
significance  to  a  historic  conference.  Here,  in  April, 
1785,  Asbury  held  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Confer- 
ence after  the  church  was  organized  in  1784. 

Host  to  that  conference  was  the  Rev.  Major  Green  Hill, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence.  Attending  were  some 
20  preachers,  6  less  than  the  number  of  "maverick"  lay- 
men and  preachers  at  Whitaker's  Chapel  41  years  later. 

—  Herman  B.  Teeter 
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A  television  cameraman  (above)  films  presentation  of 
the  chapel  keys  by  Whitaker  descendants  to  the  Rev. 
William  K.  Quick,  North  Carolina  Conference  historian, 
of  Durham,  N.C.  After  the  service,  worshipers  partake 
of  an  old-fashioned  dinner-on-the-grounds,  then  stroll 
through  the  cemetery  dating  back  to  the  mid-1800s. 
Many  Whitakers  and  other  prominent  early  Methodist 
leaders  are  buried  here.  Good  highways  lead  toward  the 
recently  refurbished  shrine  in  North  Carolina's  cotton- 
peanut  growing  region  south  of  the  Virginia  border. 
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Loneliest  Place  in  the  Church 


By  GEN  SLEAR 
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"He  sounded  so  warm  and  sincere  that,  despite  the 

awkwardness  of  the  previous  week,  I  was  lured  again  to  the  parlor.  .  .  . 

It  was  obvious  that  no  one  was  paying  me  the  slightest  attention,  yet  as  I  stood 

there,  I  could  not  help  feeling  terribly  conspicuous." 


THE  CHOIR,  looking  splendid  in  white  robes  and 
purple  cowls,  completed  its  procession.  The  open- 
ing hymn  rang  through  the  nave.  Then  the  minister 
stepped  to  the  lectern  and  switched  on  a  microphone. 
He  offered  a  prayer,  read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  finally 
reviewed  the  church  calendar  for  the  coming  week. 

"And  right  after  this  service,"  he  concluded,  "there 
will  be  a  coffee  hour  in  the  parlor.  We  want  to  welcome 
our  visitors  today  and  extend  to  them  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  join  us  for  coffee.  We  look  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  each  one  of  you." 

For  seven  months  of  the  year  my  husband  and  I  live 
in  a  small  town  and  attend  a  small  church.  During  the 
other  five  months  we  travel  with  a  trailer,  often  staying 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  in  one  place.  My  husband  is 
rather  casual  about  his  churchgoing,  but  I  like  to  attend 
regularly. 

On  this  morning  I  found  my  way  to  the  church  parlor 
and  the  coffee.  Two  charming  young  women  were  seated 
at  desks,  talking  eagerly  to  each  other.  They  paused  long 
enough  to  welcome  me,  make  out  a  name  tag,  and  point 
me  toward  the  coffee  before  continuing  their  conversa- 
tion. 

As  I  got  into  line,  the  people  before  and  behind  me 
were  chatting  about  the  flu,  new  cars,  and  their  children. 
Once  I  had  my  coffee  and  a  home-baked  cookie  in  hand, 
I  moved  to  one  side.  I  smiled  at  a  few  people  and  they 
smiled  back  vaguely,  then  turned  to  people  whom  they 
already  knew. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  one  was  paying  me  the  slightest 
attention,  yet  as  I  stood  there,  quite  alone,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  terribly  conspicuous.  I  thought  I  would  try 
to  remedy  this.  Against  the  wall  was  a  girl  in  her  late 
twenties,  also  alone. 

"Good  morning,"  I  said.  "That  was  a  beautiful  service." 

"Yes.  Yes,  it  was."  Her  eyes  roved  over  the  crowd. 

"You  have  such  a  busy  church  calendar!  I  come  from 
a  very  small  church  myself  so,  of  course,  our  activities 
are  fewer." 

She  nodded. 

"I  should  think  being  a  member  of  a  large  church  like 
this  one  would  have  a  good  many  advantages.  Do  you 
belong  to  a  group?" 


"Hmmm?  Oh,  yes."  (She  named  it.)  "I  don't  have  too 
much  time  to  go,  though." 

After  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  The 
pause  seemed  to  make  her  uncomfortable. 

"I'm  waiting  for  my  boyfriend,"  she  contributed. 

"I  see.  Was  he  at  this  service?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He's  in  the  choir.  Probably  the  director  is 
making  them  stay." 

"I'm  sure  it  must  take  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to 
produce  music  like  we  had  today.  What  part  does  he 
sing?" 

She  did  not  answer.  As  the  crowd  shifted  she  spied 
several  of  her  contemporaries  across  the  room.  She  took 
off,  muttering,  "Excuse  me  .  .  .  there's  someone  I  have 
to  see." 

Oh  well,  lots  of  people  lack  poise,  I  told  myself,  and 
with  a  spurt  of  honesty  acknowledged  that  I'm  not  all 
that  fascinating  as  a  conversationalist  myself. 

A  few  feet  away  was  a  cluster  of  women  nearer  my 
own  age.  Although  they  were  talking  among  themselves, 
they  took  time  out  to  speak  to  acquaintances  who  passed 
near.  One  saw  me  and  murmured,  "Good  morning.  I  see 
you're  a  visitor." 

More  socially  experienced  than  the  girl,  they  intro- 
duced themselves  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would 
come  to  their  church  again.  When  a  friend  appeared, 
they  commenced  talking  about  someone  who  was 
hospitalized.  The  nature  of  the  illness,  the  patient's  atti- 
tude, and  what  each  one  had  observed  while  visiting  was 
examined  in  detail.  I  drifted  away. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  considered  going  elsewhere, 
but  I  really  had  enjoyed  the  service  and  especially  liked 
the  pastor.  Once  more  he  urged  visitors  to  join  the  con- 
gregation for  coffee.  He  sounded  so  warm  and  sincere 
that,  despite  the  awkwardness  of  the  previous  week,  I 
was  lured  again  to  the  parlor.  But  as  before,  the  pastor 
was  not  in  sight. 

This  time  two  other  women  greeted  me.  As  I  pinned 
on  my  visitor's  tag,  one  inquired  where  I  came  from 
and  how  long  I  would  be  in  their  city.  They  even 
expressed  appropriate  interest  in  my  home  state.  Then 
more  people  arrived,  and  I   moved  on. 

After  receiving  my  coffee  and  a  piece  of  walnut  torte, 
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I  sidled  up  to  two  ladies  near  the  coffee  table.  "Good 
morning,"  I  said.  "You  surely  have  some  marvelous 
bakers  among  you!  This  is  delicious." 

"Mrs.  Ferris  made  that,"  said  one. 

"Oh?  I  thought  it  was  Paula's  turn." 

"It  was,  but  she  flew  to  Chicago — with  her  husband. 
Didn't  you  know?" 

"She  did?  Oh,  good.  I  like  them  both  so  much.  Maybe 
this  time  .  .  ." 

All  right.  I  didn't  know  Paula,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
listen  to  gossip  no  matter  how  kindly.  I  edged  away. 

Other  conversations  hummed  around  me: 

".  .  .  and  when  I  saw  that  his  temperature  was  104 
I  was  franticl" 

" .  .  .  got  to  Florida  all  right,  but  down  there  studded 
tires  are  illegal.  Dick  was  boiling  down  I-75  when  up 
comes  a  cop.  He  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  upset  little  girl!  All  the  others  were  making  their 
cutouts,  and  I  was  telling  about  the  Babe  in  the  manger 
when  she  .  .  ." 

I  was  about  to  leave  when  I  saw  a  young  couple  also 
wearing  name  tags,  near  the  door. 

"Hello.  You're  visitors,  too,  I  see.  Where  are  you  from?" 

They  smiled,  with  relief  I  thought,  as  we  began  to 
talk.  We  explored  such  mutually  satisfactory  topics  as 
where  we  came  from,  what  we  were  doing  in  that  city, 
and  I  told  them  about  our  trailer  life.  They  were  looking 
for  a  church  to  affiliate  with.  We  told  each  other  about 
the  churches  we  still  thought  of  as  "our  own."  Finally, 
we  touched  on  the  morning's  sermon,  agreeing  on 
several  points  and  differing  pleasantly  on  another. 

As  the  coffee  drinkers  thinned  out,  we  found  our  way 
to  the  parking  lot.  We  promised  to  look  for  each  other 
the  following  week — if  we  returned. 

The  fact  is  that  I  did  go  back — twice  more  before  we 
traveled  on — because  of  the  music,  the  format  of  the 
service,  and  the  pastor's  message,  which  was  superb. 
But  I  never  went  down  for  coffee  again. 

This  experience,  and  others  I've  had,  makes  me 
wonder:  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  a  coffee  hour? 
Despite  the  discomfort  of  my  own  experience,  I  can 
agree  that  primarily  it  should  be  a  time  for  church  mem- 
bers to  have  a  little  relaxed  social  exchange  with  one 
another.  A  second  objective  should  be  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  in  which  casual  acquaintances  may  develop 
their  potential  for  becoming  friends.  But  if  visitors  are 
to  be  invited,  then  it  needs  also  to  be  a  place  where 
wayfarers  may  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  warmth  and 
Christian  fellowship. 

It  is  inevitable  that  people  will  gravitate  to  those  they 
already  know — and  it  is  foolish  for  visitors  to  resent  this. 
Most  people  find  that  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant 
conversations  are  on  everyday  topics  with  their  own 
friends.  Small  talk,  particularly  with  strangers,  does  no! 
come  readily  to  everyone. 

But  what  about  the  visitors?  Should  the  minister  not 
invite  them  for  coffee?  If  they  are  invited,  should  it  be 
tacitly  understood  that  this  is  a  gesture  only  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  made  with  the  expectation  that  visitors 
will  politely  stay  away?  Should  the  minister  exhort  the 
congregation  to  be  more  friendly?  If  he  already  has  done, 
this,  what  then? 

Perhaps  the  idea  that  visitors  ought  not  to  be  invited 
to   the  coffee   hour   is   not   unreasonable.    Perhaps   it   is 


less  outrageous  than  it  seems  to  provide  regular  church 
members  with  a  time  when  they  can  get  together  just 
for  the  sake  of  being  together,  without  the  burden  of 
looking  out  for  the  comfort  of  strangers. 

Arguments  could  be  mustered  to  justify  this,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  majority  of  churchgoers  would  agree. 
Regardless  of  what  their  actual  practice  may  be,  if  such 
a  course  were  to  be  followed,  they  would  have  a  guilty 
feeling  that  they  were  inhospitable  or  even  selfish. 

Yet  if  the  custom  of  inviting  outsiders  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, there  needs  to  be  a  better  method  for  helping 
church  members  acquire  and  practice  the  art  of  reaching 
out  to  strangers.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  should  be 
everyone's  job.  The  old  adage  holds  true  that  what  is 
everyone's    business   soon    becomes    nobody's    business. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  recruit  those  members  who 
possess  a  lively  interest,  even  a  curiosity,  about  other 
people.  Why  not  turn  them  into  a  welcome  committee, 
choosing  men  and  women  from  various  age  groups.  They 
could  be  rotated,  just  as  hostess-greeters  and  coffee- 
pourers  are  rotated. 

The  key  to  making  this  a  successful  operation  would 
rest  on  having  the  welcomers  relate  to  the  visitors  on 
a  one-to-one  basis.  Once  the  name-tag  routine  has  been 
finished — and  that  is  a  useful  device  by  the  way — a 
welcomer  could  take  over.  He  could  escort  the  visitor 
to  the  coffee  table,  and  he  might  introduce  the  visitor 
to  two  or  three  people,  but  that  would  be  plenty.  His 
chief  responsibility  would  be  to  talk  with  the  visitor. 

Conversation  with  visitors  is  not  necessarily  difficult. 
Where  the  visitor  comes  from,  how  long  he  will  be  in 
the  area,  and,  if  it  seems  appropriate,  what  brings  him 
there  are  natural  openings.  The  visitor's  home  church 
with  its  similarities  and  differences  is  an  easy  topic  to 
slide  into.  And  surely  there  will  be  something  from  the 
pastor's  sermon  worth  commenting  on,  something  that 
lends  itself  to  further  discussion. 

Not  everyone  is  equipped  to  be  a  welcomer.  Some 
people  are  too  shy.  But  in  any  large  congregation  there 
are  some  who  could  reach  out  to  the  stranger  in  their 
midst,  and  they  would  if  there  were  some  method  for 
channelling  their  talent.  □ 


TIMEPIECE 

As  good  as  an  hourglass  in  which  the  sand 

Will  ever  so  slowly  sink 
Is  a  glass  of  milk  in  a  small  child's  hand 

That  it  takes  a  full  hour  to  drink. 

— Richard    Armour 
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Your  Faith 


Christians  seeking  truth  always  have  questions  about 
their  faith,  and  Iowa  Bishop  James  S.  Thomas  discusses 
some  of  them  each  month  on  this  page.  Send  yours  to 
him   c/o  TOGETHER,   Box  423,   Park  Ridge,   III.  60068. 


Why  is  there  so  much   immorality  among   ministers  today? 


+  The  implication  is  that  ministers  are 
not  so  moral  today  as  they  were  in  the 
past.  We  are  all  going  through  a  period 
of  rapidly  changing  moral  standards, 
and  ministers  are  human,  too.  Reports 
of  ministerial  immorality  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  glaring  than  in  the  past. 
But  what  many  people  called  "morals" 
could  better  have  been  called  strong 
expectations  that  a  minister  would  be- 
have in  this  way  or  that. 

Some  ministers,  like  all  other  profes- 
sional men,  have  been  caught  up  in 
moral  dilemmas.  One  would  be  quite 
unfair  to  generalize  too  much.  We  expect 
so  much  of  ministers  that  any  moral  lapse 


seems  to  be  a  fatal  tragedy  and,  in  a 
sense,  it  is.  However,  ministers  as  a  group 
are  still  more  devoted  and  moral  than 
surface  failures  reveal. 

After  observing  ministers  over  many 
years,  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  writes, 
"While  as  an  administrator  it  has  seemed 
to  me  at  times  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  men  go  wrong,  still  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  men  serving  the  church, 
no  profession  can  rightfully  be  prouder 
of  the  quality  of  its  members  than  the 
ministry."  (The  Seven  Worlds  of  the 
Minister,  Harper  &  Row,  $4.95.)  In  this 
judgment,   I   strongly  concur. 


Isn't  it  just  as  wrong   to  kill   in  war  as  any  other  way? 

+  Actually  the  Bible  says  much  more 
than,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  It  also  says, 
"You  have  heard  that  men  were  told  in 
the  past,  'Do  not  murder;  anyone  who 
commits  murder  will  be  brought  before 
the  judge.'  But  now  I  tell  you:  whoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  will  be  brought 
before  the  judge;  whoever  calls  his 
brother  'You  good-for-nothing!'  will  be 
brought  before  the  Council;  and  who- 
ever calls  his  brother  a  worthless  fool 
will  be  in  danger  of  going  to  the  fire  of 
hell."  (Matthew  5:21-22,  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man.)  The  question  remains,  Isn't 
all  killing  wrong? 

For  a    moment,    let   us    lay   aside   the 
phrase   "just  as  wrong."  God   does   not 


judge  us  by  amounts,  or  degrees,  or 
points.  He  judges  us  by  motive,  by  in- 
tention, and  by  the  total  fruit  of  our  lives. 
From  this  basic  position,  at  least  two 
things  follow. 

First,  killing  is  never  "just  killing." 
It  always  involves  intention  and  motiva- 
tion. That  is  why  there  is  such  a  great 
difference  between  involuntary  man- 
slaughter and  premeditated  murder. 

Second,  killing  in  war  is  wrong,  and 
this  must  be  said  clearly.  The  deeper 
wrong  is  the  pattern  of  anger  and  ill 
will  which  produces  war.  It  is  easier  to 
condemn  the  overt  act  of  killing  (few  of 
us  are  guilty  of  that),  but  all  of  us  are 
guilty  of  the  feelings  which  cause  wars. 
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A  Gift  of  a  Lifetime 


By  MARVIN  E.  SWANSON 


FROM  THE  TIME  we  are  toddlers, 
self-locomotion  fascinates  us.  New 
worlds  open  up  as  we  learn  to 
walk,  to  ride  a  tricycle,  a  bicycle,  or 
perhaps  a  motorcycle,  and  finally,  to 
drive  a  car.  After  that,  self-locomotion 
may  become  so  routine  the  thrill  and 
enjoyment  disappear — u  n  I  e  s  s  ,  of 
course,  it  is  lost  and  then  regained. 

A  severe  physical  disability  caused 
the  loss  of  my  self-locomotive  power. 
After  a  number  of  years  my  family 
returned  it  to  me  through  the  gift  of 
a  Steven  Motor  Chair.  In  a  town  like 
Hays,  Kans.,  where  I  live  (population 
16,000),  this  unusual  power  chair  can 
take  the  place  of  both  legs  and  car — 
and  I  have  no  licenses  to  buy,  no 
gasoline,  no  oil.  I  just  plug  a  built-in 
charger  into  the  regular  house  cur- 
rent, and  overnight  I  have  enough 
power  to  meet  my  needs  for  five  to 
seven  days.  And  when  traveling  by 
car,  I  can  tow  my  motor  chair  along 
behind  in  a  small  trailer. 

Yes,  my  mobility  is  far  greater  than 
it  would  be  without  my  unusual 
vehicle.  And  after  eight  years  of  using 
my  chair,  I  know  that  self-locomotion 
never  will  become  routine  for  me. 
Today  after  dinner  I  propelled  my- 


self down  the  back-porch  ramp  and 
felt  a  renewal  of  joy.  The  sun  warmed 
my  body,  the  air  enveloped  me.  I 
was  a  part  of  life,  of  movement,  of 
the  out-of-doors,  free  to  go  where  I 
wished — something  other  people  of- 
ten take  for  granted. 

Sometimes  I  simply  relax  in  the 
sun's  soothing  warmth,  but  I  can't  be 
still  for  long.  I  roll  backward,  front- 
ward, in  circles  over  the  lawn.  The 
feel  of  inflated  tires  crawling  along  is 
part  of  me.  In  the  fall  the  myriad, 
fallen  leaves  emit  satisfying  crunch- 
ing sounds  under  my  wheels. 

Last  summer  my  brother,  a  business 
executive,  and  his  12-year-old  son 
came  to  visit.  We  three  set  out  to 
fish,  they  afoot,  me  in  the  motor  chair. 
As  in  my  boyhood,  we  spent  the  after- 
noon outdoors,  conscious  of  the 
solid-blue  sky,  the  elm,  ash,  and  hack- 
berry  trees  along  the  creek  banks, 
with  an  occasional  silver  Russian  olive 
for  contrast.  We  forgave  the  elusive 
fish,  wishing  them  long  and  happy 
lives. 

Winter  finds  me  bundling  up  to  go 
to  the  public  library,  the  post  office, 
or  a  store.  It  is  fascinating  to  surge 
easily    over    snow    and    ice    on    the 


streets,  to  feel  the  exhilarating  cold 
breeze  under  gray  skies,  to  see 
exuberant  kids  romping  home  from 
school. 

Springtime  brings  hours  of  green 
awareness.  Instead  of  camera  or 
sketching  pad  I  take  a  spiral  notebook 
outdoors.  Recording  for  identification 
anything  I  don't  know — flowers,  trees, 
birds,  grasses,  forbs,  weeds — keeps 
me  alert  and  observing.  I  buzz  around 
in  my  chair  and  welcome  last  year's 
friends  back  to  life.  A  mock  orange 
bush,  the  yellow  forsythia  buds,  and 
the  flowering  crab  tree  in  a  neighbor's 
yard  all  greet  me  again.  Chattering 
purple  martins,  newly  arrived  from 
the  Amazon  Valley,  move  happily  into 
their  duplex  on  top  of  a  high  pole. 

Yes,  the  gift  of  a  lifetime  reopened 
old  worlds  for  me.  My  chair  climbs 
steep  grades,  runs  over  heavy  gravel, 
large  cracks,  thresholds,  small  curbs, 
railroad  crossings  and  has  a  top  speed 
of  eight  miles  per  hour.  It  is  practical- 
ly impossibly  to  upset. 

I  have  met  other  users  of  motor 
chairs.  One  was  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  a  quadruple  amputee,  whose 
chair  was  provided  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  runs  a  used  car  lot 
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from  his  chair  and  even  goes  hunting 
in  it.  A  Colorado  Springs  woman  with 
severe  rheumatoid  arthritis  was  over- 
joyed to  receive  a  motorized  chair 
and  since  then  has  devoted  herself 
to  helping  45  other  handicapped  peo- 
ple obtain  chairs  of  their  own. 

A  young  man  on  a  farm  and  a  real- 
estate  salesman  in  a  nearby  town  both 
told  me  that  their  motor  chairs  helped 
them  to  become  financially  indepen- 
dent. Indeed,  the  real-estate  man 
supports  a  family. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  of  my 
self-locomotion  is  the  return  to  con- 
tacting and  sharing  with  other  people. 
A  nephew  goes  on  long  walks  with 
me;  when  he  gets  tired,  I  put  him  in 
the  seat  beside  me  which  he  thinks  is 
great  fun.  I  meet  and  talk  with  people 
during  my  wanderings  on  summer, 
fall,  and  spring  evenings. 

One  such  evening  as  I  rode  along 
with  my  red  and  white  lights  on  at 
dusk,  I  heard:  "Mama,  come  quick! 
What  is  it?  What  makes  it  go?"  So  I 
stopped  to  explain  to  a  small  boy  and 
his  somewhat  embarrassed  mother 
that  "it"  was  a  motor  chair,  propelled 
by  electric  power. 

When    driving    my    chair    down    a 


paved  alley  to  Main  Street,  I  used  to 
stop  and  talk  with  the  maintenance 
engineer  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  gave  me  progress  reports 
on  an  elevator  being  installed  in  the 
church  with  an  outside  entrance  and 
a  ramp.  I  was  one  of  his  first  cus- 
tomers for  a  lift  to  the  sanctuary  and 
Sunday  services.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  many  years  I  had  shared  in  such 
a  service  because  of  the  many  steps 
in  Protestant  churches  in  my  town. 
Now  I  can  go  to  church  whenever  I 
wish,  easily,  conveniently,  and  on  my 
own.  Those  little  words  "on  my  own" 
contain  a  world  of  satisfaction. 

The  other  night  I  was  buzzing 
along  to  a  favorite  spot  to  watch  the 
crimson  and  gold  sunset.  A  neighbor 
girl,  10  years  old,  was  tagging  along, 
barefoot.  When  we  came  to  a 
graveled  road  on  a  hill,  I  gave  her  a 
lift.  After  we  watched  from  the  top 
awhile,  I  buzzed  up  another  hill. 

"You're  like  a  little  kid — like  my 
brother,"  she  said,  laughing.  "You 
like  to  climb  hills." 

Yes,  I  delight  in  using  my  gift  of 
a  lifetime  to  go  up  a  hill  and  see 
what's  on  the  other  side.  There  were 
so  many  years  when  I  couldn't.       □ 


Who  Makes  Them 

For  the  benefit  of  TOGETHER's 
readers,  other  manufacturers  of 
similar  motorized  wheel  chairs  are 
listed  below  as  well  as  the  address 
of  Steven  Motor  Chair  Company. 

Erie  City  Manufacturing  Company 
1030  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pa.  16501 

Everest  &  Jennings,  Inc. 
1803   Pontius  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025 

Howmet  Corporation  of  Ohio 
Hospital   Division 
Lugbill  Road 
Archbold,   Ohio   43502 

Humanics,   Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1145 

Wilmington,   Delaware  19899 

Rolls  Equipment    Inc. 
P.O.   Box  550 
Elyria,  Ohio  44035 

Steven  Motor  Chair  Company 
1702   Rosedale  Drive 
Kansas  City,   Kans.  66103 
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People 


JOHN  SHAMBARGER 

Indiana's  Superchef 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE  the  aging  red-brick  building  appears 
deserted.  For  years,  obviously,  paint  has  been  peeling  off 
the  sign  across  the  front,  and  what  remains  is  only  dimly 
visible — the  name  "Shambarger."  An  air  conditioner 
above  the  front  door  drips  lazily  on  entering  summer- 
time patrons,  and  railroad  tracks  running  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  building  are  used  regularly  and  noisily  year- 
round. 

Unpretentious  as  it  seems,  and  improbably  located  in 
the  small  (population  1,667)  Indiana  town  of  Redkey, 
Shambarger's  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  exclusive  eating 
places. 

The  restaurant  is  open  but  three  nights  a  week.  It  can 
seat  only  70  diners  at  a  time,  "elbow  to  elbow  and  back 
to  back."  Tables  are  jammed  among  antiques  and  knick- 
knacks.  Menus  from  around  the  world  dangle  from  the 
ceiling  among  the  several  tiffany  lamps.  Nothing — silver- 
ware, tables,  chairs,  or  china — matches.  Reservations  must 
be  made  at  least  a  year  in  advance.  And  the  price  is 
$18.50  a  meal.  There  are  no  menus.  The  proprietor  serves 
whatever  strikes  his  fancy.  Nonetheless,  people — the 
lucky  ones  with  reservations,  that  is — flock  to  John  Sham- 
barger's restaurant. 

The  reason  is  Chef  Shambarger's  flamboyant  style.  He 
prepares  the  entire  meal  on  a  round  oak  table  and  cut- 
ting board  in  full  view  of  his  guests.  He  also  dances, 
pantomimes,  sings,  and  jokes  through  the  seven  or  eight- 
course,  five-hour  meals.  Moreover,  he  changes  costume 
for  each  course:  sombrero,  red  vest,  and  maracas  for  pre- 
paring guacamole  dip;  Hawaiian  shirt,  shorts,  sunglasses, 
straw  hat,  and  lei  for  the  fruit  salad;  a  stringy  black  wig 
and  Tiptoe  Through  the  Tulips  blaring  on  the  stereo  while 
the  prime  rib  au  flambeau  momentarily  lights  the  other- 
wise darkened  room;  and  a  striped  nightshirt  and  cap  for 
the  fresh  strawberry  pie  because  "it's  almost  bedtime  and 
I'm  tired." 

"If  you  like  the  food,  don't  tell  anybody,"  the  chef 
warns  departing  guests.  "We're  too  busy  already." 

When  not  in  his  restaurant,  John  enjoys  being  a  world 
traveler.  He  visits  overseas  restaurants,  of  course,  and 
has  thought  of  attending  classes  at  the  Cordon  Bleu,  the 
famous  French  cooking  school.  Meanwhile,  he  has  put 
his  salad  dressing  on  sale  nationally,  is  preparing  a  cook- 
book, and  grants  frequent  radio  and  television  interviews. 

He  enjoys  his  family,  too:  wife  Harriett;  Sara,  18,  just 
graduated  from  high  school;  Beth,  26,  the  mother  of 
two;  and  Mark,  30,  a  student  at  Montgomery  College  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  is  active  in  Navigators,  an  inter- 
denominational Christian  organization. 

The  Shambargers  have  been  active  members  of  Red- 
key's  Main  Street  United  Methodist  Church  for  32  years. 
John  is  Christian  social-concerns  chairman  and  Harriett 
teaches  in  the  church  school.  □ 
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JOE  and  MARTHA  ALEXANDER 
Little  People,  Big  Jobs 


JOE  AND  MARTHA  Alexander  have  always  been  busy  in 
the  life  and  activities  of  Goldendale,  their  hometown  in 
south-central  Washington  State. 

Joe  has  been  a  speech  therapist  for  12  years.  He  works 
for  the  Mid-Columbia  Cooperative  School  Service,  head- 
quartered in  Stevenson  (about  65  miles  away),  helping 
children  from  preschool  to  high-school  age. 

Joe  has  been  active  in  junior  chamber  of  commerce 
activities,  and  Martha  keeps  busy  in  the  PEO  Sisterhood. 
Both  are  well  known  at  the  Goldendale  United  Method- 
ist Church.  Joe  has  been  Christian  social-concerns  chair- 
man and  has  served  on  the  administrative  board.  Martha 
has  been  a  Women's  Society  offcer  and  adult  coordi- 
nator. Now  he  teaches  a  high-school  class  on  Sunday 
mornings  while  she  coordinates  the  preschool  depart- 
ment. 

Thanks  to  Joe,  Goldendale  now  for  the  first  time  can 
claim  to  be  the  home  of  the  president  of  a  national 
organization.  He  is  the  1971-72  prexy  of  Little  People  of 
America,  Inc.  LPA  is  a  voluntary  organization  which  pro- 
vides fellowship  and  other  opportunities  for  people  who 
are  considerably  smaller  in  stature  than  most.  He  also 
edited    the    LPA    membership    handbook. 

The  Alexanders  have  two  children:  Dalla,  10,  and 
Darin,  6.  The  family  enjoys  traveling  and  various  Little 
People  activities.  Joe  also  likes  bowling  and  spectator 
sports.  "But  he  tells  me  that  his  real  interest  is  people," 
his  pastor  confides.  □ 


SENATOR   ROBERT  J.   DOLE 
Republican  Party  Boss 

ROBERT  DOLE  became  interested  in  politics  in  college 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  The  twice-wounded,  twice- 
decorated  soldier  returned  from  World  War  II  with  a 
paralyzed  right  arm  and  spent  more  than  three  years  in 
Army  hospitals.  His  wife,  one  of  the  hospitals'  occupa- 
tional therapists,  helped  him  through  college  by  taking 
his  notes  and  writing  his  answers  to  exams.  Later  he 
learned  to  write  left-handed. 

He  was  26  when  elected  to  the  Kansas  Legislature.  Next 
came  four  terms  as  Russell  County  attorney,  then  eight 
years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  While  there, 
he  sponsored  a  farmer-to-farmer  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  helped  expose  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal. 

The  conservative  Kansan  became  a  U.S.  senator  in  1968 
and  has  been  speaking  out  ever  since — in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  tradition  that  freshman  senators  should  be 
seen  but  not  heard. 

He  has  become  known  as  President  Nixon's  self- 
appointed  advocate,  a  task  he  took  up  because  he  found 
Republicans  "wouldn't  even  ask  a  question"  when  Demo- 
crats criticized  administration  policy.  It  was  Senator  Dole 
who  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  a 
measure  repealing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  He  was 
duly  rewarded  for  such  work  last  January,  when  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
His  aggressive  handling  of  that  controversial  job  promises 
to  make  him  a  key  figure  in  the  1972  political  campaign. 

Senator  Dole's  legislative  interests  include  agriculture 
and  forestry,  public-disaster  relief,  conservation,  aid  to 
the  handicapped,  draft  reform,  minority  and  small  busi- 
ness enterprise.  He  represents  the  U.S.  on  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

The  senator  and  his  wife  Phyllis  have  a  daughter,  16- 
year-old  Robin,  and  they  are  members  of  Culmore  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  □ 
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By  ROBERT  H.  KLENCK 

Pastor,  Lincoln  Park  Community  United  Methodist  Church 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 


ABOUT  THE  TIME  boys  and  girls  get  into  confirmation 
class  they  come  upon  the  startling  and  rather  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  people  of  God,  in  the  Bible, 
are  not  always  thoroughly  good.  This  comes  as  a  shock 
to  young  people  who  have  assumed  that  God's  people 
always  acted  out  of  the  purest  motives. 

Consider  such  Old  Testament  stalwarts  as  Abraham  and 
Moses.  These  ancient  heroes,  faithful  though  they  were  in 
their  own  fashion,  were  moved  to  acts  of  violence  and 
deceit  which  cannot  help  wounding  the  consciences  of 
kids  brought  up  to  believe  in  kindness  and  love. 

Confirmation  class  pupils  are  distressed  when  they  read 
that  Abraham,  spurred  on  by  his  jealous  wife,  Sarah,  cast 
out  into  the  wilderness  the  slave  girl  Hagar  and  the  child 
that  he  had  by  her.  Even  more  distressing  is  that  terrible 
scene  in  Genesis  22,  in  which  the  young  and  trusting 
Isaac  lies  bound  upon  a  rustic  altar  while  his  father, 
Abraham,  stands  over  him  with  knife  in  hand,  prepared  to 
kill  him  as  an  offering  to  God. 

Bible  students  sometimes  react  with  disbelief  when 
they  learn  how  Moses  treated  his  fellow  wanderers  in 
the  Exodus  when  he  discovered  that  in  their  despair  and 
discouragement  they  had  attempted  to  get  help  by  wor- 
shiping a  golden  calf.  The  Israelite  leader  gathered  those 
he  considered  most  loyal  and  ordered  them  to  take 
swords  and  go  through  the  camp,  striking  down  brothers, 
sons,  neighbors,  and  friends.  The  massacre  was  carried 


out  without  pity  and  without  appeal  and,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  3,000  men  fell  that  day. 

What  does  one  do  with  such  knowledge?  What  do 
parents  expect  when  impressionable  young  minds  absorb 
details  of  these  Bible  stories? 

One  option  is  to  say:  "Well,  if  it's  in  the  Bible,  then 
it  must  be  okay.  If  I  don't  like  it  or  don't  understand  it, 
then  the  fault  is  mine,  and  it  is  not  up  to  me  to  question 
it."  Those  who  take  this  route  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game  with  conscience.  They  may  develop  the  notion  that 
treachery  and  violence  are  all  right  if  you  are  on  Cod's 
side.  Such  thinking  could  "justify"  repressive  and  murder- 
ous acts  in  the  name  of  God. 

A  counter  option  is  to  shut  out  such  incidents  from 
awareness  of  biblical  content,  to  forget  that  you  ever 
saw  them  in  the  Bible.  This  also  is  a  risky  procedure  lead- 
ing to  possible  psychological  repression.  Suppressed  con- 
sciousness can  continue  to  disturb  us,  and  we  may  be 
agitated  without  knowing  why. 

No  Blinders  Needed 

It  is  better  to  be  unafraid  and  honest  with  the  Bible, 
to  encounter  it  with  such  faith  in  God  that  we  do  not  have 
to  put  on  special  stained-glass  spectacles  to  read  it. 
"Truth  sets  you  free,"  said  Jesus,  free  to  trace  the  mighty 
Word  of  God  as  it  moves  through  human  responses. 

In  this  freedom  we  are  saved  from  the  temptation  to 
misuse  Scripture  just  to  suit  our  purposes.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  use  of  the  commandment,  "You  shall  not  kill,"  as 
a  biblical  illustration  against  war.  There  are  many  sound 
arguments  against  war  and  its  brutalization,  destruction, 
and  slaughter.  It  is  what  a  playwright  calls  it — "idiots' 
delight."  But  to  invoke  Exodus  20:13  as  an  argument  for 
pacifism  would  certainly  surprise  Moses. 

To  recognize  all  this,  however,  is  not  to  conclude  that 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  God  are  adequately  conveyed 
by  what  these  particular  biblical  people  thought  and 
did.  One  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Bible  is  its  clear 
indication  that  ideas  concerning  God  held  by  people 
therein  are  subject  to  change  and  growth. 

As  one  moves  across  the  biblical  years,  conviction 
emerges  that  God  does  not  desire  human  sacrifice,  that 
treachery  is  abhorrent  to  him,  and  that  his  heart  grieves 
when  brother  makes  war  against  brother.  His  prophets 
proclaim  and  his  people  hope  for  the  day  when  love  and 
justice,  reconciliation  and  peace  will  prevail. 

We  have  no  need  to  get  ethically  locked  into  moralities 
of  an  earlier  age.  We  must  be  open  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  years  during  which  God's  Spirit  has  been  breaking 
into  human  awareness. 

The  Function  of  Law 

For  this  reason,  we  encourage  children  to  find  out 
what  did  happen  so  they  can  understand  the  dangers  of 
reducing  freedom  and  conscience  into  the  moral  code  of 
the  times.  Christianity  can  never  be  confined  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  community  or  by  the  generation 
in  power. 

This  is  not  to  reject  the  principle  of  law  and  order  or 
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to  presume  that  everybody  is  free  to  do  whatever  he 
wants. 

Without  law  there  would  be  anarchy.  Yet  the  Law, 
which  is  supposed  to  effectuate  the  best  possible  rela- 
tionships between  human  beings  in  a  society  according 
to  the  vision  of  the  times,  must  not  be  allowed  to  regulate 
what  that  vision  may  become.  "The  Law,"  Paul  said,  "is 
like  a  schoolmaster,  a  tutor."  When  our  vision,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Christian  experience,  sees  beyond  the 
Law,  "then  we  are  no  longer  under  the  schoolmaster's 
rule." 

In  Exodus  21  is  a  statute  which  sets  before  a  man  an 
excruciating  choice.  It  deals  with  a  male  Hebrew  slave. 
Unlike  other  slaves,  who  were  in  bondage  for  life,  a 
Hebrew  man  owned  by  another  had  to  be  granted  his 
freedom  after  six  years  of  servitude.  During  these  six 
years  his  owner  might  provide  him  with  a  wife  (who  was 
also  a  slave).  The  children  born  to  the  couple  became  the 
property  of  the  slaveowner.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years  the 
father  could  go  free,  but  he  would  have  to  leave  behind 
his  wife  and  children.  For  a  man  who  did  not  care,  this 
would  be  no  problem;  but  for  a  man  who  loved  his  wife 
and  children,  the  Law  provided  him  with  a  way  to  stay 
with  them — but  at  terrible  cost.  He  could  remain  if  he 
renounced  his  own  claim  to  freedom  forever. 

Does  God  rejoice  in  this  kind  of  arrangement?  Does 
he  endorse  the  principles  of  slavery?  Would  it  please 
God  that  fathers  are  permitted  to  sell  their  children  into 
slavery? 

The  answers  seem  obvious  today,  but  this  kind  of 
thinking  does  not  die  out  quickly.  Almost  3,000  years 
later,  a  colony  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  published  a  specifica- 
tion that  "If  any  Childe  or  Children  above  sixteen  years 
old,  and  of  competent  Understanding,  shall  Curse  or 
Smite  their  Natural  Father  or  Mother;  he  or  they  shall  be 
put  to  Death,  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified  that  the 
Parents  have  been  very  Unchristianly  negligent  in  the 
Education  of  such  Children,  or  so  provoked  them  by 
extreme  and  cruel  Correction,  that  they  have  been 
forced  thereunto,  to  preserve  themselves  from  Death  or 
Maiming."  This  does  provide  for  exceptions  and  for  self- 
defense,  but  it  remains  an  extreme  and  fearful  way  of 
dealing  with  youth. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  laws  in  Exodus  operated  on 
the  principle  of  "life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth 
.  .  .  stripe  for  stripe."  Jesus  quoted  this  principle  pre- 
cisely in  New  Testament  times  and  rejected  it.  When 
Jesus  demonstrated  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  it  did 
not  go  over  well  with  the  traditionalists,  who  demanded, 
"By  what  authority  are  you  doing  these  things?" 

By  what  authority  does  anybody  ever  challenge  the  law 
unless  it  be  by  authority  arising  from  conviction  that  there 
is  a  higher  law?  Consider  Jesus,  surrounded  by  Palestinian 
religionists  insisting  that  he  may  not  heal  on  the  sabbath 
because  healing  is  by  legal  definition  "work,"  and  work 
is  not  permitted  on  the  sabbath.  Nonetheless,  Jesus  healed 
on  the  sabbath. 

Or  take  another  case.  All  his  life,  Peter  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  against  tradition  and  utterly  illegal  for  a  Jew 
to  sit  down  at  table  with  a  Gentile.  But,  as  he  reports  it, 
there  comes  to  Peter  a  vision  as  from  God,  bidding  him 
to  go  beyond  the  restrictions  he  had  all  his  life  been 
bound  to.  He  was  instructed  to  share  table  fellowship  with 
Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion. 


Or  recall  that  Paul,  at  one  time  the  chief  persecutor  of 
the  early  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  subse- 
quently foremost  among  the  Christian  missionaries,  was 
asked  by  angry  traditionalists,  "How  dare  you  bring  Gen- 
tiles into  the  church?"  Paul's  answer  was  that  "Christ  has 
broken  down  such  barriers." 

Jesus,  and  the  others,  quickly  found  out  how  much  it 
cost  them  to  stand  up  for  liberalization  of  the  law.  It  is 
risky,  and  gets  one  into  trouble.  But  how,  otherwise,  are 
oppressive  and  inhumane  laws  changed? 

Sometimes  change  comes  through  due  and  democratic 
process,  and  sometimes  change  occurs  through  violent 
upheaval.  A  regime  is  overthrown  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Often,  alas,  the  new  regime  thinks  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  hold  by  making  oppressive  laws  of  its  own.  In 
other  circumstances,  the  law  is  changed  when  prevailing 
public  opinion  will  no  longer  support  the  old  law. 

But  public  opinion  does  change.  Martin  Luther,  follow- 
ing his  interrogation  at  Worms,  was  declared  to  be  a 
heretic  and  an  outlaw  by  the  Holy  Roman  emperor.  This 
meant  that  he  could  be  hunted  down  and  killed  at  will 
by  anybody.  No  one  in  the  whole  empire  was  permitted 
to  give  him  shelter  or  otherwise  protect  him.  Neverthe- 
less, Luther  was  hidden  away  by  his  friends.  Gradually, 
as  understanding  of  Luther's  position  spread  through 
Germany,  the  emperor's  edict  became  impossible  to  en- 
force, and  Luther  became  free  to  move  among  the  people. 

Law  vs.  Grace 

The  conflict  between  statute  and  vision  is  a  major  con- 
sideration of  the  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament,  Paul  fre- 
quently speaks  of  God's  grace  delivering  people  from 
"the  bondage  of  the  law."  But  Paul  was  no  anarchist.  His 
respect  for  law  and  order  was  large.  By  what  principle 
can  we  come  to  respect  a  law-abiding  society  without 
becoming  in  bondage  to  it? 

The  biblical  principle  operates  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  our  brother,  but  not  because  there  is  a  law  requiring 
it.  One  example  is  the  commandment  "You  shall  not 
steal."  If  we  do  not  steal  merely  because  there  is  a  law 
against  it,  we  are  in  bondage  to  the  law.  If  we  do  not 
steal  because  we  respect  our  brother  and  his  right  to  hold 
what  is  his,  then  we  are  free  to  live  in  right  and  good 
relationships. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  always  at  work  in  history.  He  did 
not  stop  speaking  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  closed,  although  the  revealing  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel are  as  valid  today  as  always.  These  principles  of 
justice  and  love  and  truth  and  openness  to  the  Spirit 
make  us  aware  that  if  there  had  been  no  moral  progress 
since  New  Testament  times,  we  would  still  have  slavery. 
We  would  still  have  women  classified  and  regulated  as 
inferior  and  subordinate  humans.  But  how  bitter  was 
and  is  the  fight  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
establishment  of  women's  rights! 

Jesus,  the  Christ,  stands  in  the  center  of  history.  His 
death  is  a  commentary  on  the  moralities  of  men  "in 
bondage  to  the  law,"  and  his  Resurrection  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  divine  intent  and  power  to  provide  love  as  a 
basis  of  life  together  for  the  children  of  God. 

When  we  look  up  from  Exodus  21  and  behold  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  we  should  remember  that  his  contempo- 
raries said  he  had  broken  their  laws  and  challenged  t hoi r 
ways.  □ 
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TORNADO  WARNING  CUTS 
CROWD:  OLDSTERS  BENEFIT 

Both  the  article  and  pictures  about 
our  Rock  Elm  ice-cream  social  were 
fine.  [See  Temptation  Comes  in  Ten 
Flavors,  July,  page  3.] 

Tornado  warnings  spoiled  our 
crowd  at  the  first  social  in 
June,  and  we  took  a  lot  of 
leftover  ice  cream  to  the 
nursing  home  in  Spring  Valley. 
That  was   before  the  Together 
article  appeared. 

After  it  came  out,  many  spoke 
of  seeing  it,  and  on  July  8  we 
had  folks  here  from   Florida, 
Louisiana,   and   Illinois,   and 
hundreds  came  from  St.  Paul  and 
all  around  here.  The  weather 
was  perfect  and  we  were  swamped. 
The  165  gallons  of  ice  cream 
were  sold  out  by  8:30  p.m. 

HAROLD  CHURCHILL 
Elmwood,  Wis. 


THREE  IMPORTANT 
FACTS  OVERLOOKED 

In  his  article  On  Not  Throwing 
Bricks    [June,   page   23],   David   V. 
Mays  carefully  avoids  three  important 
facts,  and  they  are  barely  touched 
on  in  the  readers'  comments  that 
follow  his  article. 

1.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
college  students  protest  and 
demonstrate.  Mr.  Mays  writes  as  if 
his  fictitious  "Peter"  represents  the 
student  body  as  a  whole,  and  this  is 
far  from  true.  The  vast  majority  of 
students  are  sensible,  sober-minded 
young  people  who  want  to  get  an 
education  and  prepare  themselves  to 
assume  a  worthwhile  place  in  society. 

2.  In  nearly  all  the  college  riots  it 
has  been  found  that  the 
demonstrators  are  from  upper-middle 
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class  families  whose  parents  pay 
their  college  expenses  and  supply 
them  liberally  with  spending  money. 
All  their  lives  they  have  had 
everything  they  wanted  without 
having  to  work  for  it.  In  college  they 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  when  they  are  through  they  will 
no  longer  have  everything  they 
want  without  effort.  When  this  sinks 
in,  they  rebel  at  a  system  that  expects 
a  person  to  earn  his  way,  and  they 
set  out  to  destroy  it. 

3.   Congressional  investigations, 
FBI  reports,  and  articles  have  shown 
time  and  again  that  the  campus  riots 
are  communist  inspired.  Only  a  few 
students  are  Communists;  the  rest  of 
the  demonstrators  are  unaware  they 
are  being  used.  The  outside  agitators 
travel  from  campus  to  campus 
stirring  up  trouble.  The  FBI   has 
convincing  evidence  they  are 
supported  by  communist-front 
organizations. 

R.  S.  BALSIGER 
Portsmouth,   Ohio 


FEW  CAN  DIFFERENTIATE 
BETWEEN  FACT,  FEELING 

The  comments  in  response  to  David 
Mays's  article  On  Not  Throwing 
Bricks  clearly  demonstrate  that  most 
people  are  not  able  to  differentiate 
between  fact  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Mays  tried  to  convey  what 
young  people  feel  and  their  reactions 
to  those  feelings.  Yet,  most  of  the 
readers'  responses  were  seen  in  the 
light  of  "Peter's"  understanding  of 
facts." 

"Peter's"  position,  and  the 

readers'  comments,  illustrate  the 

dimension  of  the  communications  gap. 

PAUL  H.  McCAULEY,  Pastor 

Da/ton  United  Methodist  Church 

Dalton,  Mass. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS,  TOO, 
USE  THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENT 

I  note  that  Together  has  a  June 
article  about  the  right  of  dissent, 
especially  which  the  young  people 
are  making. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  that 
older  people  dissent,  too — with 
their  pocketbooks  and  with  their 
refusal  to  cooperate.  I  wonder  why 
we  do  not  have  great  articles  about 
the  senior  citizens  who  quit  paying 
because  they  are  dissenting. 

They  have  a  right  to  do  this,  of 
course,  but  we  get  all  disturbed  about 
the  teen-agers  and  not  about  this 
fellow  who  thinks  he  can  control 
things  with  his  pocketbook. 

HARRY    DENMAN 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
PEACE  SIGN  MEANS  THAT 

I  have  followed  the  debate 
about  the  peace  sign  in  Together 
over  the  last  several  months 
[February,  page  60;  April,  page 
52;  June,  page  48].  I  can  assurt 
your  readers  that  those  of  us  in 
Southeast  Asian  theater  know  and 
accept  the  peace  symbol  as 
just  that — the  symbol  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  ab< 
the  original  meanings  of  symbols, 
I  have  a  couple  of  others.  The 
swastika  was  originally  a  symbol  : 
good  luck.  (Our  hometown  bank 
in  northern  Indiana  used  to  have 
tile  floor   made  of  swastikas.) 
The  pentagram  or  five-pointed  stoi 
was  and   I  understand  still  is 
used    in    black-arts   cults  to   summ 
the  devil. 

Now,   following   the   line  of 
thinking  of  those  who  are  concern 
about  original  meanings,  it  must 
follow  that  Hitler  was  really 
a  good   guy  and  the  United  Stati 
because  of  its  50-star  flag,  must 
be  a  nation  of  devil  worshipers. 

Minds  like  parachutes  function 
only  when  open. 

SGT.  DAVID  E.  SMI 
APO,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


MARRIED-NO-MORE  MINISTRY 
IS  DESPERATELY  NEEDED 

Thank  you  for  Lynda  Peak's  arti< 
Married  No  More;  What  Now? 
[June,  page  18],  telling  about  th 
Rev.  Levon  G.  King's  work  with  and 
for  single  people  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Kii 
and  his  church  are  providing  a 
desperately  needed  service. 

In  our  society  today  there  are 
more  and  more  divorces.  One  placi 
where  the  divorced  person  should  I 
able  to  find  solace,  comfort,  and 
acceptance  is  at  church. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  there  is  less 
acceptance  of  divorced   persons  ii 
church  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
The  same  acceptance  should  be 
available  to  the  many  people  who 
choose  to  remain  single. 

My  former  pastor  was  sensitive  t< 
this  problem  and  once  commented 
that  I  looked  as  if  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable  in  church.  I  replied 
that  I  felt  I  just  didn't  belong.  Thi 
began  a  program  which  would  ha 
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,oe  similar  to  Mr.  King's  had  we 
,M  able  to  get  it  off  the  ground. 

akes  funds,  a  knowledge  of 
apt^priate  resources,  much  patience, 
andeep  commitment  to  the  problem 
for    program  like  this  to  work. 
MrXing  is  to  be  commended  for 
seeg   his    program   through   to   its 
cur  nt  success. 

MRS.  ANNE  P.  ORR 
Clackamas,  Oreg. 


WOLD  RETURN  TO  CHURCH 
BU  FEAR  'HOW  PEOPLE  THINK' 

ie  story  Married  No  More;  What 
No?  by  Lynda  Peak  is  good.  Since 
my/ife  left  me  and  our  3  V2  -year-old 
sor  I  have  been  afraid  to  face 
peole.  I  think  the  churches  could 
beiore  understanding  than  they  are. 

ur  church  had  one  of  the  best 
miisters  I  have  ever  known,  but 
heias  left  and  the  new  minister  has 
fwchurches  and  just  doesn't  have 
tirr  to  talk  to  anyone.  Therefore  I 
wet  to  the  pastor  of  a  Church  of  the 
Mcarene.  I  didn't  know  him  but  I 
ha  helped  build  the  church  some 
yes  ago.  This   man   gave   me  more 
he  than  he  will  ever  know,  and 
I  c  not  even  go  to  his  church. 

think  any  church  that  can  start  a 
prgram  to  help  people  in  trouble  is 
gcd.  When  you  are  in  trouble,  no 
miter  what  kind,  that  is  when  you 
ned  spiritual  help  the  most,  not  to  be 
ccdemned  for  something  you 
ycrself  do  not  understand.  There 
m  t  be  a  lot  of  people  with 
prblems  that  want  to  get  back  into 
th  church  but  are  afraid  to  because 
otiow  people  think. 

want  my  son  to  grow  up  in  the 
crrch  so  he  can  make  up  his  own 
md  the  same  way  I  did.  When  I  was 
in  he  army,  the  church  was  the 
0\y  home   I   had.   God   has   stayed 
wi  me  and  is  always  there  to  help 
m  out. 

VERNON  N.  HARTMANN 
Glendale,  Calif. 


ECTED  OFFICIALS 

U  DERMINED  BY  MEDIA 

It  was  with  shock,  disappointment, 
ad  anger  that  I  read  David 
Pndexter's  lengthy  comment 
dfending  the  TV  network  news 
ojanizations  in  the  June  issue  [page 
5].  My  feeling  is  shared  by  many 
f  ?nds  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said  we  are  in  a 
csis  situation  if  we  cannot  trust  what 
v   hear  and  see  on  television  or  if 
v  receive  distorted,  erroneous,  or 
faricated  information. 

He    must    know    that   we    are    in    a 
tsis  situation  and  that  the  seeds 


''You  gotta  repeat  this  year  too?" 


have  been  freely  scattered  and 
magnified  by  the  distorted  and 
fabricated  information  of  TV  news. 
With  what  glee  the  newscasters 
expound,   if  not  anti-American,  at 
least  un-American  interpretations  of 
happenings,  unrelentingly 
undermining  our  elected  officials. 

It  is  a  disillusionment  to  find  such 
an  analysis  appearing  in  our  church 
publication. 

MYRTLE  CASEY 
Emporia,  Kans. 


MONTANANS  WENT,  TOO 

We  were  happy  to  see  Volunteers 
Help  Hondurans  Rebuild  by  Earl  K. 
Wood  in  the  June  issue   [page  14]. 
This  is  an  exciting  development  in 
the   role   of  laymen    going  to 
areas  of  need  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  record,  there  was  also 
a   team   from   Montana   that  went  to 
Honduras  to  finish  the  building 
projects  started  by  the  men  from 
North  Carolina  and  Indiana  and 
to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  Flowers 
Bay  Church. 

Similar  teams  plan  new  projects 
in    Haiti   and    British    Honduras 
early  in   1972  in  association  with 
UMCOR. 

J.  HARRY  HAINES,  Exec.  Sec. 

United  Methodist   Committee 

for  Overseas  Relief 

New  York,  NY. 


A  ROMAN  SLANT  MAY 
ALSO  BE  A  MISSION  SLANT 

I  would  like  to  comment  on 
Mrs.    Ralph    De   Spain's   letter   in   the 
July  issue  [Surely  a  United  Methodist 
Was  Available  Somewhere,  page 
43].  Mrs.  De  Spain  was  concerned 
because  a  Roman  Catholic  nun 
has  been  appointed  to  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
staff. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  teach  second 
grade  in  the  St.  James  parochial 
school.  Never  have  I   seen  such  a 
concern  for  missions.  My  youngsters 
gave  $5  almost  every  month  to 
support  "a   pagan   baby." 
Second-graders  do  not  have  big 
allowances,  and  they  often  went 
without  ice  cream  or  candy  to  drop 
a  dime  into  the  mission  jar. 

It  may  be  that  the  sister  on  the 
Board  of  Missions  staff  will  be 
"Rome-slanted,"  but  it  will  be  a 
mission  slant. 

My  teaching   was  a   sincere 
ecumenical  venture  for  both  the  school 
and  myself,  and  it  was  an  experience 
very  worthwhile.  I  taught  five 
days  a  week  and  preached  two 
services  on  Sundays  in  United 
Methodist  churches. 

MRS.  WINIFRED  M.  MASON 

Retired  Minister 

Gouverneur,  N.Y. 


SUCH  SPELLING,  GRAMMAR 
FOR  COMICS,  NOT  TOGETHER 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Methodist 
papers  for  70  years,  first  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  then 
Together.  I  have  usually  considered 
them  good. 

There  is  much  complaint  nowadays 
about  our  schools  turning  out 
youngsters  that  can   neither   read 
nor  spell  and   I  feel  you   are  doing 
them  a  great  disservice  by  printing 
such  articles  as  Letters  From  Elsewhere 
by  Herman  Teeter.  We  might  expect 
such   spelling  and   grammar  in   comic 
books  but  not  in  a  church  magazine. 
MRS.  W.  N.  KIRKPATRICK 
York,  Pa. 


ANNUAL-CONFERENCE  REPORT 
FROM  H.  CLUTTER  MISSED 

While  I  am  always  delighted  by  the 
Letters  From  Elsewhere  column  by 
Herman   Teeter,   and  while  the   July 
column  was  interesting,   I   did   miss 
an  annual-conference  report  by 
H.  Clutter.    Surely  Hegbert  is  the   lay 
member  to  annual  conference  from 
the  Elsewhere  U.M.  Church.  If  he 
is  not,   the  church   could   not  turn 
elsewhere  to  find  a  better  one. 

Even  though  I  minister  in  a 
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town-and-country  situation,  I  do  not 
feel  "put  down"  by  the  accounts  of 
the  goings-on  in  Elsewhere.  However, 
I  am  a  bit  envious  of  Bro.  Harold 
Victor  who  gets  to  spend  a  month's 
vacation  at  Lake  Delite,  Wis.  Or  does 
he  have  to  take  a  "sabathical"  to 
spend  that  much  time  at  Lake  Delite? 
DONALD  K.  GOBEN,  Pastor 
North  Posey  United  Methodist  Parish 
Poseyville,  Ind. 


WHAT?  NO  PROTESTS? 
OPEN-MINDEDNESS  SUSPECTED 

Congratulations!  Our  United 
Methodist  magazine  must  be  making 
progress.  Or  can  it  be  that  it's  the 
readers  who  are  progressing?  In  other 
words,  are  United  Methodists 
becoming  more  open-minded?  (not 
the  same  as  open-headed,  as  some 
people  assume). 

I  am  referring  to  the  review  of  the 
rock  opera  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  in 
the  April  issue    [page  61].  Judging 
from  past  experience  whenever 
anything  new  has  been  introduced 
in  Together,  I  expected  that  just  the 
mention  of  Superstar  would  bring  a 
barrage  of  protest  letters.  So 
I  checked  the  June  issue.  Amazing! 
Not  one  letter — either  protest  or 
commendation.  And  still  none  in  the 
July  issue — plus  another  article, 
'Superstar'  Wins  a  Convert  [page 
48]. 

This  little  matter  really  perplexes 
me!  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  relieved 
that  readers  did  not  protest;  on  the 
other,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  lack  of 
response.  Taking  an  optimistic 
attitude,  I  have  decided  just  to  accept 
the  situation,  with  gratitude  and 
faith. 

MRS.  NOEL  BYROADS 
Bryan,  Ohio 


MENTAL  DETERIORATION 
OF  AGED  CAN  BE  ARRESTED 

I  have  read  Kathleen  Davis's 
Love  Is  a  Link  [May,  page  23],  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your 
readers'   attention  the  fact  that 
although  "there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
deterioration  of  .  .  .  mental  abilities" 
which   occurs  in  senility,  there 
is  a  treatment  which  arrests 
this  deterioration. 

Articles  about  this  by  Dr.  Arthur 
C.  Walsh  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Geriatric 
Society,  (Vol.  1 7,  No.  5)  and 
Pennsylvania  Medicine  (71  -.65,  1968), 
"Senile  Dementia."  These  are 
available  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  medical  library  and  at 
other  medical  libraries. 

All  your  articles  on   senility 


have  reflected  the  loving  care  that 
its  victims  need. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  HULL 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OPAQUE  PROJECTOR  USED 
TO  SHARE  'JOYFUL,  JOYFUL  .  .  .' 

I  have  been  a  longtime  Together 
subscriber  and  really  appreciate  the 
relevant  articles,  the  letters  from 
readers,  Bishop  Kennedy's  reviews, 
your  Jottings  comments,  and  Dale 
White's  column.  (I'm  a  70-year-old 
retired  teacher  and  principal  and  am 
glad  that  youngsters  with  problems 
can  get  such  good  counseling.) 

The   beautiful   colored   illustrations 
add  so  much  to  my  enjoyment  of 
the  magazine  and  have  been  a  real 
help  to  me.  I  have  used  them  twice 
for  programs.  The  last  time  I  chose 
"Joyful,  Joyful,  We  Adore  Thee" 
for  the  theme  and  used  an  opaque 
projector  to  show  the  pictures  from 
your   1970  Photo  Invitational 
[November,  1970,  page  30]   as  the 
words  were  sung,  first  by  a  soloist 
and  then  by  the  entire  group. 
Thank  you  for  a  splendid  publication 
and  for  helping  me  with  a  program 
which  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 
ESTHER  ELDERKIN 
Butte,  Mont. 

We're  always  glad  to  learn  of  ways 
Together'*  material  gets  extra  use. 
A  free  service,  not  widely  publicized, 
makes  available  sets  of  slides  dupli- 
cated from  each  of  Together's  14  past 
Photo  Invitationals,  including  the 
"Joyful,  Joyful  .  .  ."  pictures  Miss 
Elderkin  used  with  her  opaque  pro- 
jector. And  after  "Celebration  Is  .  .  ." 
appears  next  month,  duplicates  will 
be  made  from  the  7  7  original  slides 
in  this  15th  annual  Photo  Invitational, 
too.  To  reserve  sets  of  these  2x2- 
inch  transparencies  for  a  presentation 
in  your  church,  address  requests  (in- 
cluding the  proposed  date  of  use)  to 
Photo  Editor,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  60068.  Reservations  will  be  made 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

— Your  Editors 


WHAT  ABOUT  COMMITMENT 
TO  CHRIST  AND  LIVING  FAITH? 

It  was  disappointing  to  read 
the  biographical  summary  about 
newly  elected  House  Speaker  Carl  B. 
Albert  [People,  May,  page  52] 
and  find  the  almost  casual  statement 
that  he  "grew  up  in  the  Grand 
Avenue  United  Methodist  Church." 
Nothing  about  his  commitment  to 
Christ  nor  how  he  had  lived  his  faith 
during    his    political    career. 

My  concern  stems  from  years 
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of  deep  interest  in  the  workings  f 
Congress,  expressing  my  views 
regularly  to  my  representative  an 
senator  wherever  I  have  lived. 
With  one  exception  (former  Rep. 
Walter  Riehlman  of  Syracuse,  N 
I  have  been  dismayed  at  the 
type  of  representation  we  have  ii 
Washington.  I  also  have  read 
the  Congressional  Record  to  be 
better  informed  on  the  debate 
associated  with  the  issues.  The 
decisions  so  often  are  made  on 
narrowest  and  most  cynical  terms. 
Recently,  for  instance,  a 
congressman  was  told  threatening 
that  he  had  better  vote  for  revival 
of  the  supersonic  transport  if  he 
expected  support  for  the  Lockheec 
loan. 

What  hope  is  there  for  this 
country  when  vital  issues  are  decic 
in  such  a  selfish  way?  Is  there  any 
wonder  young  people  rail  against 
system? 

GEORGE  F.  PLAT 
Ormond  Beach,  I 


PRODIGAL  PICTURES  'SICKENINt 

There  are  some  good  points  in 
the  article  The  Prodigal  Son 
[June,  page  1],  but  the  illustrate 
are  sickening.  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted.  Why  make  the  wonderf 
story  of  the  prodigal  son  into  a 
physical  joke? 

MRS.  CLARA  E.  WAK 
Hastings,  Ne. 


JUNE  ISSUE:  BEST  YET 

Four  generations  of  this  family,  t 
has  had  six  generations  in  one 
Methodist  church  in  Athol,  Mass., 
now  read  Together. 

For  a  while  it  was  our  opinion 
that  the  quality  of  the  articles  he 
been  below  the  standard  of  other 
fine  magazines  that  come  to  our 
home.  However,  the  June  issue  is 
best  we  have  seen  or  remember 
It  is  educational,  contains  humor  ar 
is  most  inspiring.  Congratulations 
ROY  FRANCIS  COC: 
Washington,  D. 
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Letters  From  Elsewhere     by  Herman  B.  Teeter 


'How  famed  I  am  for  a  good  Hed 
on  my  Sholders  I  don't  know!' 


Deer  Editur: 

I  dont  know  if  you  have  what  is 
known  as  dog  days  where  you  are 
but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them 
hear.  If  there  is  any  time  of  the  year 
I  cud  do  without,  it  is  dog  days 
which  start  in  Aug.  around  Elsewhere 
and  sumtimes  run  on  into  Sept. 

However,  the  reason  for  this  letter 
is  to  xplain  why  I  have  nothing  to 
write  for  the  TOGETHER  magazine 
this  time.  First  of  all,  crops  is  laid  by 
and  nobody  is  doing  anything  it  is  so 
hot,  xcept  laying  around  in  the  shade. 
While  it  dont  git  more  than  90-95 
around  hear,  the  humility  makes  it  a 
lot  hotter  than  it  is. 

Last  year  during  dog  days,  and  I 
dont  think  I  wrote  you  about  this, 
my  preacher  Bro.  Harol  Viktor  called 
me  to  1  side  after  church  and  said: 

"Hegbert,  we  have  got  to  do  sum- 
thing  about  this  Aug.  heat  in  our 
church.  It  is  hard  on  me  up  there  in 
the  pulpitt  for  I  cant  fan  myself  while 
I  preach,  and  I  know  it  is  hard  on 
you  men  who  are  too  stubborn  to 
take  off  your  coats  in  church." 

"Bro.  Viktor,"  I  said,  "My  hart  has 
gone  out  to  you  many  times  in  the 
past,  specially  during  these  dog  days 
when  not  half  the  members  turn  up 
on  Sun  a.m.  to  hear  you  preach  the 
same  sermons  you  preach  ever  Aug." 

"Hegbert,"  said  Bro.  Viktor,  "I 
didnt  think  anybody  ever  notised 
that  I  use  sum  of  my  old  sermons 
ever  Aug.  but  dog  days  git  me  down 
and  even  when  I  try  to  write  a  new 
sermon  the  sweat  just  pores  over  the 
paper  and  I  cant  read  what  I  write. 
My  study  is  mitey  hot  during  dog 
days,  Hegbert,  and  my  electrick  fan 
dont  do  nothing  but  blow  papers." 

Well,  my  wife  Abby  and  our  Little 
Willie  was  waiting  out  in  the  car  with 
the  hot  sun  boiling  down  on  them 
and  I  tole  Bro.  Viktor  I  wood  think 
about  it  as  chm.  of  the  bldg.  com. 
but  that  there  wasnt  nearly  enuff 
money  in  the  bldg.    fund   to  put   in 


any  more  winders  or  open  a  breeze- 
way  in  the  church.  I  then  drove  on 
home  to  dinner. 

I  was  out  on  the  front  porch  in  the 
shade  of  our  150-year  old  oak  tree, 
dozing  off  my  big  Sun.  dinner,  when 
who  shud  come  up  to  disterb  my 
rest  about  2  p.m.  but  Bro.  Viktor  who 
said:  "My,  what  a  deliteful  cool 
porch  and  front  yard  you  have  hear, 
Hegbert.  You  are  blessed  with  many 
cumforts,  my  friend." 

To  which  I  agreed,  however  said: 
"Well,  things  cud  be  a  lot  better 
this  time  of  year,  Bro.  Viktor.  You 
may  not  have  notised  that  my  gardin 
is  burnt  to  a  crisp,  full  of  dead  pea 
vines  and  withered  up  tomaters, 
corn,   and   cabbage." 

Bro.  Viktor  set  a  while  and  said: 
"Hegbert,  I  just  crossed  over  Clear 
Creek  and  it  looked  mitey  cool  and 
invitin.  You  are  a  fortunate  man  to 
have  such  a  bountaful  supply  of 
good  pure  water  runnin  thru  your 
land  hear." 

"Well,  it  aint  runnin  like  it  usually 
does,  Bro.  Viktor.  Blue  Hole  where 
the  kids  ust  to  swim  I  bet  aint  more 
than  10  foot  deep  rite  now." 

"That  is  too  bad,  Hegbert,"  Bro. 
Viktor  said.  "But  we  shud  count  the 
blessings  we  do  have,  few  as  we  think 
they  may  be.  Now  take  this  electrick 
line  they  run  thru  hear  about  10  years 
ago.  Think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to 
your  good  wife  Abby  to  have  a  elec- 
trick stove  insted  of  a  old  hot  wood 
burner." 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  some  marvlous 
things  cum  to  past  in  my  time,  Bro. 
Viktor.  Elecktricity  had  to  git  hear 
before  I  could  put  in  our  lights, 
stove,  warsher,  stereo,  and  color  tv." 

"And  dont  forgit  air  conditshun- 
ing,  Hegbert,"  Bro.  Viktor  said. 

"Never  did  put  in  a  air  conditshun- 
er,"    I    said.    "Don't   really    need    it." 

"No,  I  dont  supoze  you  do.  That 
was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  Heg- 
bert. I  must  of  had  air  conditshuning 


on  my  mind.  Well,  I  had  better  be 
moving  along,  but  I  dont  look  for- 
ward to  preaching  this  evening  over 
at  St.  Paul  Chapel  which  is  almost 
as  hot  as  ours  hear  at  Elsewhere." 

Now,  Mr.  Editur,  how  famed  I  am 
for  a  good  hed  on  my  sholders,  I  dont 
know,  but  Bro.  Viktor  wasnt  out  of 
my  front  yard  before  I  knowed  what 
he  had  bin  fishin  after  and  next 
morning  I  was  at  Lenard's  Hdw.  store 
in  Rock  City  before  the  doors 
opened.  I  tole  Lenerd  they  was  enuff 
money  in  the  bldg.  fund  to  put  in  a 
air  conditshuner  system  in  Elsewhere 
UM  church  if  it  didnt  cost  too  much 
and  run  quiet,  and  Lenerd  said  he 
wood,  which  he  did. 

However,  when  I  was  about  to 
leave,  Lenerd  said:  "Hegbert,  I  tell 
you  what  I  will  do,  I  will  throw  in  a 
good  small  used  air  conditshuner  for 
Bro.  Viktor's  study.  I  feel  sorry  for 
that  pore  man  trying  to  write  his  ser- 
mons during  dog  days  like  these." 

I  ast  Lenerd  how  he  knew  about 
Bro.  Viktor  and  he  said  my  preacher 
had  bin  in  the  week  before  and 
priced  ever  air  conditshuner  in  the 
place  and  kept  telling  Lenerd  how 
much  he  was  suffering  from  the  heat 
in  both  his  study  and  pulpitt. 

"You  have  a  mitey  smart  preacher, 
Hegbert,"  Lenerd  said.  "And  we  a- 
preciate  the  business  he  has  thrown 
our  way  thru  a  act  of  righteous  sutter- 
fuge  on  you  as  chm.  of  the  bid.  com." 

Well,  that  is  how  we  cooled  off 
our  church  last  summer,  Mr.  Editur, 
and  you  shud  see  the  crowds  that 
cum  this  summer  even  during  dog 
days  to  hear  Bro.  Viktor  preach  all 
the  new  sermons  he  has  wrote.  In 
fact  he  dont  hardly  leave  his  study 
any  more  in  Aug.  xcept  when  called. 

Anyway,  I  hope  you  understand, 
Mr.  Editur,  why  I  dont  have  nothing 
to  rite  about  this  time,  as  nothing 
much  ever  goes  on  hear  during  dog 
days  like  these. 

Sinserely,  H.  Clutter 
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Teens 


By   DALE  WHITE 


WHAT  DID  you  do  this  sum- 
mer? I  get  lots  of  letters  from 
young  people  asking  for 
ideas  for  creative  use  of  the  sum- 
mer months: 

"I  read  in  Teens  about  a  girl  who 
spent  the  summer  in  Germany 
working  in  a  church-related  pro- 
gram. I  spent  one  summer  in  Ger- 
many on  my  own,  and  am  studying 
German  at  school.  I'd  like  informa- 
tion about  the  church  work  project 
there." 

"What  kind  of  service  jobs  could 
a  15-year-old  girl  do  during  the 
summer  through  the  church?  I'm 
deeply  interested  in  working  with 
children  and  have  helped  out  in 
Head  Start  for  three  years.  I  want 
to  be  a  missionary  someday  so  I 
would  like  to  use  my  summers  get- 
ting experience." 

Did  you  find  ways  to  express 
your  Christian  ideals  this  summer? 

Did  you  work  in  paid  or  volun- 
teer service  projects  at  home  or 
abroad? 

Did  you  take  field  trips,  or  do 
church  work  which  broadened  your 
horizons  and  deepened  your  com- 
mitment? 

Was  your  job  one  which  really 
helped  you  to  grow? 

Write  and  share  your  experi- 
ences. We  will  put  together  a 
column  which  can  help  others  plan 
for  next  summer. 


» 


I  am  an  18-year-old  girl  with  a 
very  high  average  in  school  so  don't 
think  I'm  ignorant.  My  problem  is 
that  I  don't  want  to  have  children 
when  my  boyfriend  and  I  get 
married. 

My  friends  are  appalled  at  this, 
but  it's  the  truth.  My  mother  says 
I'll  be  sorry  for  talking  about  hav- 
ing no  children.  I'm  afraid  my  chil- 
dren will  inherit  poor  vision  or 
blindness  since  my  boyfriend  and 
I  both  have  very  poor  sight.  Another 
reason  is  my  boyfriend  has  Rh- 
negative  blood.  Besides  all  this,  he 
won't  stand  for  adopting  any  and 
claims  he  doesn't  like  children — his 
own  or  adopted. 

Can   you   see   my   point?   What 
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Cartoon  by   Dave  Harbaugh 


They're  great — if  you  want  to  look  like  a  surprised  owl." 


should  I  do?  Having  children  would 
please  my  family,  but  I'm  afraid  it 
would  be  a  tragic  thing.  Please 
help!— S.D. 

Our  concern  for  overpopulation 
and  the  ruination  of  our  environ- 
ment is  causing  us  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  meaning  of  parenthood. 
Maybe  now  we  need  to  rediscover 
the  insight  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
friends:  not  every  Christian  is  called 
to  the  vocation  of  parenthood. 
Many  serve  God  in  other  ways. 
Certainly  we  now  see  that  no 
youngster  ought  to  be  brought  into 
the  world  unwanted.  And  it  is  ir- 
responsible to  allow  conception 
where  social,  economic,  or  genetic 
conditions  will  bring  the  growing 
child  severe  pain  or  disability. 

I  would  support  you  in  your  free- 
dom not  to  have  children  until  you 
sincerely  want  them. 


oa 


I  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
work  trying  to  start  up  a  youth 
group  and  church  school  for  my 
church  lately  and  nothing  seems  to 
work.  About  10  years  ago  our 
church  had  some  one  hundred  peo- 


ple  in  attendance,  which  is  pre 
good  for  the  size  of  our  town.  1 
minister  can't  do  much  because 
lives  in  another  town  about  sevp 
miles    away    and    has    one   otl 
church,  too.  The  attendance  in  i 
church  at  the  present  time  is  abc 
eight.  Half  of  the  people  chang 
churches   and   the    other   half  j 
won't    come.    The    people    in    i 
church  now  are  not  very  active.  V 
don't  have  any  young  adults  w 
could   help  so  we  just  sit.  I  he 
taken  time  out  after  school  to  ,i 
to  the  church  and  pray,  but  Gl 
just  doesn't  help  or  even  talk  to  n 
I  want  to  know  what  to  do. — L. 

I  hope  you  won't  identify  t> 
church  with  that  building  and  1 
remnants  of  that  congregati 
alone.  The  church  is  wherever  Chr 
tians  are  gathering  to  hear  the  tr 
Word  of  God  preached  and  to 
ceive  the  Sacraments,  and  scatt 
ing  to  serve  him  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  wasting  energy  in 
frustrating  attempt  to  see  that  lit 
church  grow,  why  not  try  a  differ*' 
approach?  Think  of  your  church 
one  cluster  in  a  larger  parish.  Wc 
with  the  ministers  and  interest 
laymen  and  women  in  the  near- 
churches  in  a  united  approach 
ministry  in  your  area.  Your  chur 
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ould  be  a  place  of  worship.  The 
hildren  could  go  to  church  school 
n  another  church.  The  youth  and 
/oung  adults  of  the  larger  parish 
ould  gather  wherever  they  wished, 
epending    on    the    nature    of   the 

eeting  or  project  at  the  moment. 

Could  your  minister  help  you  to 
et  a  strategy  group  together  to 
ream  and  pray  about  a  whole 
ew  approach  to  mission  in  your 
rea?  If  so,  you  could  see  some 
xciting  things  happen. 


® 


Right  now  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  my  mother  and 
father.  I  think  it  is  time  for  teen- 
agers to  appreciate  their  parents 
and  time  to  let  parents  know  they 
are  appreciated.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
unfortunate  children  who  don't 
have  parents,  and  I'm  glad  that  I 
do.  I  wouldn't  want  any  other 
mother  or  father  in  the  world. 

Aporeciation  also  goes  to  God. 
I  found  out  that  praying  and 
following  Christ  can  and  will  help. 
My  family  and  my  God  mean  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  to 
me,  for  I  love  them  dearly.  My 
family  has  listened  to  my  problems 
and  helped  me  in  the  first  14 
1  wonderful  years  of  my  life.  I  know 
I'll  have  more  problems  in  which 
I  can  rely  on  them,  and  on  God, 
!  to  be  there  to  help  me. — D.M. 

One   mark  of  maturity   is   being 

'  able  to  say  "thank  you,"  sincerely 

'  and  warmly.  Being  grateful  shows 

you  can  receive  good  gifts  without 

embarrassment     or     anxiety.     This 

means    you    have    grown    in    your 

1  capacity  to  give  and  receive  love, 

to  feel  at  home  in  God's  universe, 

to   be   with   and   for  others.    What 

great,    good    news   that   you    have 

come  so  far! 


® 


I  am  a  girl,  16  years  old.  I  go  to 
church  and  I'm  in  the  choir.  I  also 
go  to  church  school  and  our  youth 
group.  I  guess  I  am  what  most  peo- 
ple would   call  a   religious  person. 

I  started  going  to  church  about 
five  months  ago  after  a  good  friend 
encouraged  me  to  go.  Before  then 
I  only  went  to  church  school  and 
our  youth  qroup.  My  problem  is 
that  I  think  that  maybe  I  only  go  to 
church  to  be  with  my  friends.  But  I 
really  don't  want  it  to  be  that  way. 
Could  you  please  give  me  any  ad- 


vice on  how  I  can  change  so  that 
I  go  to  church  to  be  with  God  in- 
stead of  my  friends? — C.N. 

Being  with  friends  is  one  of  the 
joys  of  worship.  The  church  at  wor- 
ship is  a  community  of  believers 
gathered  to  celebrate  their  mission 
in  the  world  and  to  renew  their 
strength  for  the  task  ahead.  A  com- 
munity is  a  group  of  persons  unified 
by  the  symbols,  aims,  and  work 
they  have  in  common.  "Behold  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another!" 
was  the  exclamation  of  those  who 
saw  the  early  church  at  work. 

As  you  sit  in  church,  why  not 
breathe  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  each  of  your  friends  in 
turn.  Thank  him  for  the  ways  you 
see  his  Spirit  moving  among  your 
group.  Lift  up  the  problems  of  the 
group  and  the  struggles  of  each 
individual,  and  pray  for  God's 
guidance.  Seek  God  as  he  lives  in 
and  through  your  friendships. 


SI 


I  am  writing  to  you  not  for  ad- 
vice, for  I  am  past  that.  Instead, 
I  wish  to  give  some,  poor  as  it  may 
be.  This  advice  is  to  many  kids 
today  and  to  their  parents.  It  may 
not  be  the  right  advice,  but  I  sure 
wish  someone  had  given  it  to  me 
five  years  ago. 

Perhaps  I  should  qo  into  my  his- 
tory first.  I  was  raised  by  very  strict 
Methodist  parents.  I  have  had  all 
these  hypocrisies  of  religion  shoved 
down  my  throat  from  an  early  age: 

I  am  a  Christian,  but  I  am  a  Meth- 
odist Christian:  I  do  not  associate 
with  Catholics,  or  colored,  or  long- 
haired, or  Communists,  or  radical 
Christians;  I  will  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  and  listen  to  the  minister 
repeating  the  same  fanatical 
phrases  that  grew  slightly  irrelevant 
1,970  years  ago;  I  will  do  all  this 
cheerfully,  or  I'll  go  to  hell. 

Being  a  so-called  intelligent  per- 
son, I  began  to  think  for  myself.  I 
quit  the  church  mentally  when  I  was 
10.  I'll  quit  it  physically  when  I 
leave  home.  Now  to  my  advice. 

First  for  the  kids.  When  your 
parents  lay  on  the  religious  scene 
kind  of  thick,  just  qo  along  with 
them  a  little  bit.  They  grew  up  with 
religion — the  whole  hypocritical 
mess.  So  don't  expect  them  to 
abandon  it  so  easily.  They  probably 
just  want  what  is  best  for  you.  Give 
religion  a  fair  chance,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  the  human 
race  has.  But  think  of  yourself!! 

Second,  for  parents.  Don't  do  to 
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70  NEW 
NOW  SONGS 
FOR  THE  70s 

Some  of  the  Songs 
Included  Are: 

Lord  of  the  Dance 
They  II  Know  We  Are 

Christians 
Allelu! 
We  Shall  Overcome 
Mary,  Mary 
Hey!   Hey!    Anybody 

Listening? 
The  Church  Within  Us 

Some  of  the  Composers 
Represented  Are: 
Ray  Repp 
John  Ylvisaker 
Sydney  Carter 


Sister  Germaine 
Daniel  Moe 
Joseph  Wise 
Virgil  Ford 
Avery  &  Marsh 
Ortmayer  &.  Summerlin 
Paul  Abels 
Kent  Schneider 
Lloyd  Pfautsch 
Gary  Ault 


1  through  12  copies,  $1.00  each. 

Spiral  Accom.  Ed.,  9"  x  12"  size,  $4.95  each. 


Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  books  I  have  ordered. 
1  understand  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 
I  may  return  the  books  for  a  prompt  refund. 

copies,  @  $  1.00  each  for  1  through    I  2  copies      | 

copies,  <S  $4.95  each  for  Accompaniment  Ed.     | 


Address  . 
City  


Zip. 


agape 


5794-SLl  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago.  111.  60644 


$649  HOLY  LAND-GREECE  Jan.  17-26, 1972 

Dr.  Ira  Allen  will  make  his  8th  trip  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  invites  you  to  accompany  him  on  this  exciting  Pil- 
grimage.  Jerusalem.  Bethlehem  Jericho.  Jordan  River,  Sea 
of  (ialihe.  Nazareth,  Tel  Aviv.  Mt.  of  Olives.  Harden  of 
Gethsemane,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Athens,  Corinth,  etc. 
Travel  wisely  and  discover  more  with  an  experienced 
Director  who  has  been  there  many  times  before.  Write 
today  for  brochure.  Dr.  Ira  B.  Allen.  Wholesale  Tours 
International  Inc..  250  Judion  £108.  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia    92373. 


PEWS,  PULPIT  &  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

*/  write  for  Free  catalog 

V  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  2.  SCRANTON.  PA.    18501 


DE  MOULIN 
ROBES 


Designed  with  graee  and 
dignity  in  your  selection 
of  the  finest  materials 
and  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
swatches.  Slate  name 
of  church  and  pulpit 
or  choir  type. 
Dc  Moulin  Broi.  &  Co 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 
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but  your  group 

can  make  a 

lot  of  money 

selling  it! 

Premium  quality  makes  Benson's  Sliced 
Old  Home  Fruit  Cake  the  fund-raising 
best  seller.  Last  year,  more  than  9,000 
groups  like  yours  raised  from  $60  to 
$5,000  through  Benson's  plan,  which 
includes  delicious  free  sample  slices  that 
do  the  selling  for  you.  On  each  3-pound 
cake,  your  group  makes  $1 .20  clear 
profit!  Bonus  program  increases  profits 
even  more.  See  and  taste  for  yourself. 
Return  coupon  today  for  brochure  and  a 
generous  sample  fruit  cake— free! 
No  obligation. 

FREE  SAMPLE  SLICES 

DO  THE  SELLING  FOR  YOU! 


iBenson'Ssiiced 

dJ Uu'Jnut  Cake 


if        ^ 
•  Good  Housekeeping'* 

%  CMWlfiS  3 
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Benson's  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake 

245  N.Thomas  Street 

P.O.  Box  1432-EE 

Athens.  Georgia  30601 

Please  rush  program  brochure  and  generous 

sample  fruit  cake.  Free!  No  obligation. 

Name 

Address 


I 

|    City 

|    Zip  Code 

I    Organization  . 
I 

I 


State . 


-Phone. 


(We  can  honor  only  U.S.  inquiries  that  list 
organization  names,  since  we  sell  only  through 
civic,  church,  community  and  school  groups.) 


your  children  what  I  had  done  to 
me.  Let  them  develop  their  own 
ideas.  If  they  want  to  believe, 
groovy.  I  wish  I  did.  If  they  choose 
not  to  believe,  fine  also.  Don't  draw 
them  so  far  into  your  religious 
prejudices  that  thev  have  to  fight 
their  way  out! — C.K.D. 

I  regret  that  you  have  been  vac- 
cinated with  so  many  doses  of  false 
Christianity  that  you  have  become 
immune  to  the  real  thing.  Or  have 
you?  Where  did  you  find  the  values 
which  cause  you  to  condemn  the 
narrow  bigotry  and  unloveliness 
you  see  at  church?  What  is  there 
in  you  which  sees  through  these 
hyoocrisies  and  longs  for  a  more 
excellent  way?  I  sense  that  the  high 
ideal  of  Christian  love  is  at  work 
within  you.  I  suspect  that  the  seeds 
of  that  ideal  were  sown  in  some 
positive  early  experiences  in  that 
same  church  which  you  now  con- 
demn. 

I  hope  that  in  time  your  self- 
righteous  indignation  may  mature 
into  a  passion  to  see  the  church  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  its  Lord.  Can 
we  really  abandon  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  those  least  able  to 
understand  its  true  mission? 


(B 


I  am  presently  the  president  of 
my  church's  UMYF.  Our  youth  are 
challenging  the  present  form  of 
worship.  We  would  like  to  begin  a 
new  worship  service.  Our  main 
problem  is  a  lack  of  information 
and  resources.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  suggestions  or  help 
you  could  offer  in  order  to  help  us 
get  started.   Thank  you. — J.F. 

One  of  the  best  resources  is 
Ventures  in  Worship,  edited  by  David 
James  Randolph  (Abingdon  Press). 
It  is  a  loose-leaf  collection  of  ser- 
vices, prayers,  and  ideas.  It  now 
comes  in  two  parts.  Your  pastor  can 
help  you  to  order  them  from  your 
Cokesbury  Book  Store.  Packet  No. 
1   is  $1.50,  No.  2  is  $2.50. 


oa 


I  live  in  a  small  rural  town  with 
quite  a  small  population.  Although 
I  have  no  real  problems,  I  feel  I  am 
wasting  my  time.  How  can  I  grow 
up  or  expand  my  mind  when  I  do 
almost  the  same  things  each  day? 
I  read  quite  a  bit  and  have  beliefs 


and  attitudes  I  feel  are  sound.  But 
I  never  have  a  chance  to  prove 
myself.  I  want  to  have  some  re- 
sponsibility, have  a  chance  to  think 
and  act  for  myself  so  I  can  really 
know  myself— and  find  God  more 
completely. 

Isn't  it  true  that  time  is  slipping 
by  fast?  I  want  to  contribute  some 
of  myself  now  before  any  more 
time  is  gone. — D.F. 

Patience!  Many  members  of  the 
"now"  generation  seem  to  feel  that 
everything  has  to  happen  immedi- 
ately. They  live  with  the  nagging 
feeling  that  they  must  see  every- 
thing, do  everything,  accomplish 
everything,  feel  everything  right 
now — as  though  all  natural  life 
ends  at  age  25. 

Some  say  TV  does  it — the  flicker- 
ing kaleidoscope  of  electronic  life 
races  across  the  screen  at  a  dizzy 
pace.  Real  people  in  a  real  world 
live  an  hour  at  a  time.  They  some- 
times get  bored,  and  lonely,  and 
fed  up,  and  tired,  and  lazy. 

Knowing  that  doesn't  help  you 
much,  though,  does  it?  Having 
grown  up  in  a  rural  area  myself,  I 
can  feel  for  you.  I  am  grateful  for 
a  lot  of  wonderful  people  who 
made  slow  growing  easier:  my 
folks,  who  pushed  me  into  as  much 
hard  work  as  I  could  take,  wherever 
they  could  find  some;  my  teachers, 
who  taught  me  the  joys  and  the 
disciplines  of  reading  and  creative 
writing,  and  who  got  us  out  of 
town  on  interesting  field  trips  of  all 
kinds;  my  friends,  who  knew  every 
swimming  hole  and  good  fishing 
spot  for  miles  around,  where  rab- 
bits, pheasants,  and  squirrels  were 
to  be  hunted,  and  where  the  best 
sledding  and  skating  could  be 
found;  the  people  at  church,  who 
brought  worldwide  concerns  into 
our  little  town,  who  showed  us  that 
we,  too,  were  important  in  God's 
cosmic  plans,  and  who  sent  us  to 
summer  camps  and  youth  rallies 
and  retreats. 

Does  that  give  you  any  hints? 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your  problems, 
your  worries,  your  accomplishments,  and  he 
will  respond  through  Teens.  Write  to  him  in 
care  of  TOGETHER,  P.O.  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  60068.  Dr.  White,  author  of  Teens  since 
early  1966,  has  long  worked  with  youth.  He 
earned  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
psychology  and  ethics  from  Boston  University 
and  is  presently  serving  as  a  district  super- 
intendent in  the  Southern  New  England 
Annual   Conference.  — Your  Editors 


1 
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Why  I  Was  a  Dropout 


By  JOHN   LYNN  CARR 


YES,  I  dropped  out  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  could.  And  I  mean  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  regretted 
it  one  bit.  Education  is  for  the  birds. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  I'm  convinced  that  you 
can  be  just  as  successful  without  go- 
ing to  school.  I  could  name  several 
men  who  have  really  gotten  ahead 
with  very  little  if  any  association  with 
books  and   teachers  and   classes. 

People  sometimes  ask  me  how  I 
came  to  feel  this  way.  It  all  began 
when  we  moved  to  the  town  where 
I  did  most  of  my  growing  up.  It  was 
late  summer,  and  the  whole  family 
was  busy  getting  the  new  house  into 
shape — working  on  the  lawn,  arrang- 
ing the  rooms,  selecting  new  living 
room  furniture,  paneling  the  base- 
ment. Labor  Day  weekend  arrived 
and  passed  and  with  all  they  had  to 
do,  Mom  and  Dad  simply  forgot  all 
about  getting  me  registered.  They 
might  have  thought  of  it  if  the  school 
building  had  been  closer  to  our 
house,  but  those  dumb  school  ad- 
ministrators had  placed  it  so  far  away 
from  where  we  lived  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  to. 

It  wasn't  until  I  began  to  notice 
that  the  kids  next  door  weren't 
around  to  play  with  as  much  and 
began  to  hear  them  talk  about  their 
classes  that  I  learned  the  school  year 
had  begun.  When  I  mentioned  it  at 
home,  the  folks  did  remember  they 
had  received  a  letter  about  it,  but  it 
had  gotten  buried  under  a  big  pile  of 
junk  mail.  Mom  said  she  must  "get 
me  over  there  right  away,  because 
school  is  important!"  "As  soon  as  my 
sorority  kitchen-tour  project  is  com- 
pleted and  Dad  gets  back  from  out 
of  town,  we'll  get  you  enrolled," 
she  said. 

That  week  passed,  and  then 
another  week.  At  first  I  enjoyed  play- 
ing in  the  crisp  fall  weather  all  by 
myself.  Then  I  began  to  get  a  little 
anxious.  You  know  how  kids  are 
about  wanting  to  do  what  everybody 
else  does.  So  I  asked  again.  Again 
Mom  promised  to  do  something 
about     it     right     away.     When     still 


another  week  passed  without  any 
action,  I  began  to  pester.  "We'll  do 
it!  We'll  do  it!"  Mom  said.  And  finally 
the  day  came  when  we  piled  into 
the  car  and  went  ...  a  month  late. 

Considering  everything,  the  school 
authorities  were  pretty  nice.  At  least 
it  seemed  that  way  to  me,  but  Mom 
and  Dad  came  away  pretty  upset. 
"The  idea!"  Dad  muttered,  "that  we 
should  have  to  help  him  make  up  his 
work.  What  do  I  pay  my  money  for? 
To  have  my  children  taught,  that's 
what!  I  have  enough  reading  and 
figuring  to  do  at  work.  Besides,  I'm 
no  professional  teacher.  Frankly,  I 
didn't   care   for   their   attitude.   They 


didn't  come  right  out  and  say  it,  but 
they  implied  that  we  didn't  care 
about  Junior's  education." 

When  Mom  finally  got  him  quieted 
down,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  she 
would  work  with  me.  She  did  ...  at 
first.  Then  I  started  asking  questions. 
At  the  beginning  she  seemed  to  have 
the  answers.  Then  the  material  soon 
got  more  difficult.  I  began  to  ask 
why  she  gave  the  answers  she  did. 
The  first  couple  of  times  she  struggled 
to  reply,  but  then  a  strange  thing 
began  to  happen. 

When  I  wanted  to  study,  she  always 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
We  were  always  going   to   talk   the 
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whole  thing  out  .  .  .  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile  I  started  attending 
classes — when  it  was  possible,  that 
is.  We  were  not  morning  people  in 
our  family.  We  went  to  bed  late  and 
never  got  started  very  early.  Mom 
and  Dad  were  sold  on  the  value  of 
sleep,  and  they  said  they  were  allergic 
to  alarm  clocks.  Often  we  simply 
didn't  get  up  in  time  to  get  off  to 
school.  When  we  got  up  late  and 
there  was  hurrying  to  get  me  off,  we 
got  into  some  terrible  arguments. 
Some  of  the  worst  memories  I  have 
of  our  family  are  of  those  mornings. 
We  were  a  pretty  close-knit  family 
and  didn't  fight  very  much  at  other 
times,  but  those  school  mornings 
were  another  story. 

I  soon  discovered  that  Mom  and 
Dad  would  readily  accept  almost  any 
excuse  I  gave  for  not  going.  A  pre- 
tended sniffle  that  wouldn't  have 
passed  inspection  as  an  excuse  for 
missing  a  get-together  with  the  boss 
and  his  family  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  get  them  to  agree  about  not 
making  the  effort  to  get  me  off  to 
class.  Add  to  this  all  the  times  that 
we  had  guests  whom  the  folks 
thought  it  would  be  impolite  to  leave, 
the  times  that  relatives  were  visiting, 
and  the  times  when  we  needed  to 
be  together  as  a  family,  and  you  can 
see  why  my  attendance  was  rather 
spotty  at  best. 

Even  when  I  did  go,  I  didn't  enjoy 
it  very  much.  Initially  I  was  kind  of 
interested,  but  I  was  always  having 
difficulty  finding  the  place  in  the  book 
and  understanding  where  everybody 
else  was.  After  a  while  the  teacher 
and  the  other  kids  weren't  very  con- 
siderate about  helping  me.  Most  of 
the  time  I  was  out  in  left  field.  And 
when  I  tried  to  amuse  myself  and 
liven  things  up,  I  got  into  even  more 
trouble. 

Actually,  the  stuff  they  talked  about 
wasn't  very  interesting  anyhow.  I 
mean,  it  wasn't  practical  and  down- 
to-earth.  All  that  nonsense  about  John 
somebody  or  other.  And  Abraham 
what's  his  name.  You  can  take  just  so 
much  of  it,  and  a  lot  seemed  like 
irrelevant  bunk.  I  frankly  couldn't  see 
the  sense  in  struggling  to  read  old 
books  and  talking  about  abstract 
ideas.  Dad  was  always  saying  that 
experience  was  the  best  teacher  and 
that  I  wouldn't  really  understand 
most  things  until  I  grew  up.  So  I 
didn't  see  much  point  in  trying  to 
figure  things  out  any  earlier. 


The  biggest  factor  in  my  lack  of 
interest  in  education  was  the  fact  that 
my  parents  didn't  consider  it  very 
important.  To  my  childish  under- 
standing their  behavior  was  confusing 
and  even  a  little  phony.  They  had 
been  to  school — right  up  through 
college — and  in  certain  situations 
they  made  a  big  thing  out  of  educa- 
tion. When  those  college  riots  were 
shown  on  television,  for  instance, 
they  would  shake  their  heads  over 
the  "disgusting  attitude  of  the 
younger  generation,"  and  how  this 
showed  little  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  and  the  value  of  education. 
When  we'd  get  into  an  argument 
about  homework  or  going  to  class, 
they  sometimes  would  come  out  with 
some  very  eloquent  proclamations 
about  the  need  to  learn  about  our 
heritage.  Yet,  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  not  very  interested  in  learning 
about  it  themselves. 

They  rarely  read  anything  except 
the  newspaper  or  an  occasional  pic- 
ture magazine.  The  few  books  we 
owned  had  been  gathering  dust  in 
the  family-room  bookcase  for  as  long 
as  I  could  remember.  They  were 
mostly  college  textbooks  they  had 
had  to  buy  years  ago.  What  was  most 
confusing  was  that  we  never  talked 
about  ideas  or  words  or  issues  or 
discoveries  or  other  education-type 
stuff  at  home.  Actually  we  didn't  have 
much  conversation  at  all,  but  when 
we  did  talk,  it  was  pretty  much  about 
what  was  going  on  at  work  or  who 
said  what  about  whom  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  what's  going  to  be  on  the 
tube  tonight. 

Gradually  the  reason  for  their  con- 
tradictory behavior  became  clear. 
For  one  thing  they  had  been  victims 
of  coercion.  Their  parents  had  made 
them  go  to  school.  It  would  have 
been  pretty  embarrassing  for  them 
to  admit  that  it  had  been  a  complete 
waste  of  time.  Then  there  was  the 
matter  of  social  pressure.  Most  people 
seemed  to  share  their  real  opinion 
about  education.  It  was  the  thing  to 
do  to  talk  about  how  important  it 
was.  If  they  had  been  honest  about 
how  they  felt,  they  might  have  had  a 
hard  time  socially.  So,  loving  and 
admiring  them  as  I  did,  I  forgave  their 
occasional  outbursts.  They  didn't 
need  to  tell  me  to  avoid  wasting  too 
much  time  and  energy  learning.  I  got 
the  message  without  their  having  to 
risk  saying  it  out  loud. 

If    you're    beginning    to    think    my 


mom  and  dad  were  phony,  you 
should  have  heard  what  some  other 
adults  said.  Our  community  leaders 
were  always  making  big  statements: 

"Our  school  children  are  the  hope 
of  tomorrow!"  "Education  taps  and 
develops  our  most  important  national 
resource"  "Our  local  schools  deserve 
our  highest  priority!"  "Teaching  is 
the  noblest  of  all  professions."  "Noth- 
ing's too  good  for  our  kids!" 

But  these  were  the  facts  behind  all 
that  rhetoric: 

The  community  provided  school 
only  one  day  a  week. 

We  went  to  school  on  that  day  only 
one  hour.  By  the  time  everyone  had 
trailed  in,  at  least  10  or  15  minutes 
were  gone.  Since  we  all  were  champ- 
ing at  the  bit  to  get  away  10  or  15 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  class, 
we  actually  had  only  about  a  half 
hour  for  education. 

The  teachers  were  unpaid  volun- 
teers. Little  if  any  training  was  either 
required  or  provided  for  them.  For 
all  its  glorification  of  teaching  and 
education,  the  community  gave  them 
very  little  recognition.  Many  parents 
didn't  even  know  the  name  of  their 
child's  teacher.  There  were  com- 
plaints, but  nobody  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  help  do  much  of  anything 
about  them. 

Our  classrooms  and  equipment 
were  second  rate  and  crowded.  Occa- 
sionally something  was  said  about 
improving  them,  but  only  a  few  peo- 
ple ever  seemed  to  be  really  con- 
cerned enough  to  follow  through. 

To  be  brutally  honest  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  whole  business  seemed 
to  be  that  the  community  got  us  kids 
off  their  hands  for  an  hour  each 
Sunday.  Church  school  was  a  glorified 
baby-sitting  service! 

That  is  why  I  dropped  out  and  why 
I  refuse  to  be  hypocritical  about 
education  with  my  kids.  Social  pres- 
sure be  damned — they're  staying 
home.  They  have  enough  useful  and 
interesting  things  to  do  anyway.  Golf 
lessons,  Little  League,  lacrosse,  Scouts, 
the  basketball  clinic,  electric-guitar 
lessons,  and  Junior  Achievement  pro- 
grams keep  them  busy  enough. 

Besides,  they  need  some  free  time 
to  just  be  kids,  play  around,  and  all 
that.  If  you  ask  me,  in  another  genera- 
tion or  two  there  will  be  no  church 
schools  at  all.  And  what  little  learn- 
ing the  kids  absolutely  need  will  be 
taken  care  of  where  it  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  anyhow — at  home!     □ 
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Happiness 

is  having 

a  mother 

to  love  you 


en 


And  nine-month-old  Lin  Su  content- 
edly sucks  her  thumb  as  she  watches 
her  new  "mother"  come  to  give  her  a 
nursing  bottle  of  warm  milk. 

Lin  Su's  "mother"  is  a  staff  member 
at  our  Pine  Hill  Babies'  Home  in 
Hong  Kong  and  to  Lin  Su  she  means 
happiness  and  security — and  most  im- 
portant— love. 

You  see,  until  she  came  to  us,  this 
little  girl  had  been  badly  neglected 
and  abused.  Her  mother  died  when 
Lin  Su  was  born  and  her  father  dis- 
appeared soon  after.  Lin  Su  was  left 
alone  in  the  shack  which  was  her 
home.  Neighbors  found  her  and  tried 
to  take  care  of  her. 

But  they  were  desperately  poor  with 
several  children  of  their  own.  There 
simply  wasn't  any  place  where  Lin  Su 
was  wanted.  No  one  picked  her  up 
to  cuddle  her,  she  was  often  hungry 
and  wet  and  cold  for  hours  before 
anyone  found  time  for  her. 

Besides  being  dangerously  under- 
nourished, Lin  Su  had  been  deprived 
of  the  warm,  loving  atmosphere  that 
all  babies  need  if  they  are  to  thrive. 

Now,  Lin  Su  is  happy.  You  can  see 
from  her  picture  that  contentment  and 
security  have  filled  her  world.  She  is 
responding  well  to  the  tender  care  she 
receives  and  her  eyes  light  up  when 
her  "mother"  comes  near. 

It's  good  to  comfort  and  take  care 
of  a  little  one  like  Lin  Su.  Won't  you 


share  this  feeling  with  us  by  becoming 
a  CCF  sponsor  for  one  of  thousands 
of  other  children  who  are  victims  of 
events  they  cannot  help? 

I  urge  you  to  reach  out  to  a  needy 
child.  For  only  $12.00  a  month  you 
can  sponsor  a  little  boy  or  girl,  and 
help  provide  happiness,  security  and 
love. 

Please  fill  out  the  coupon  today. 
Then  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  the  child  you 
sponsor  and  a  personal  history.  Your 
sponsored  child  will  write  to  you 
and  a  housemother  or  staff  worker 
will  send  you  the  original  letter  and 
an  English  translation,  direct  from 
overseas. 

Whenever  you  may  wish  to  send  a 


special  little  gift,  you've  only  to  send 
your  check  to  the  CCF  Richmond 
office  and  the  entire  amount  will  be 
forwarded,  along  with  your  instruc- 
tions for  its  use. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  through 
CCF  sponsorships,  Americans  have 
shared  their  blessings  with  needy  chil- 
dren around  the  world.  Please,  let 
today  be  the  day  you  join  this  special 
group  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
that  come  from  person-to-person  shar- 
ing with  a  little  child. 

Thanks  so  much. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:  India, Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  and  Hong  Kong,  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  .  □  girl  in 
(Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I   will   pay   $12   a   month.    I   enclose 

first  payment  of  $ Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but 
want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

TG  6280 


Name- 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Registered    (VFA-086)    with    the    U.S.    Gov- 
ernment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign    Aid.   Gifts   are   tax   deductible. 
Canadians:   Write   1407   Yonge,  Toronto  7 
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BOOKS 


OUR  TASK  has  been  to  see  and  hear,  insofar 
as  we  could,  how  certain  families  live,  fami- 
lies headed  by  men  who  are  policemen, 
firemen,  factory  workers,  bank  tellers  or  lower-level 
bank  officers,  schoolteachers,  telephone  repairmen, 
construction  workers,  clerks  and  typists  and  small 
farmers  and  small  storekeepers  and  on  and  on," 
writes  Robert  Coles  in  the  preface  to  The  Middle 
Americans  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $12.50,  cloth; 
$3.95,  paper). 

Coles,  who  is  a  child  psychiatrist,  has  also 
become  a  social  anthropologist  of  sorts  in  the  course 
of  research  he  has  done.  Jon  Erikson  is  a  superb 
photographer.  Erikson  never  met  the  families  Coles 
interviewed,  and  Coles  did  not  accompany  him  on 
any  of  his  photographic  expeditions.  And  yet  their 
combined  work  has  a  coherence  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  sameness  and  yet  the  bewildering  variety 
of  the  Middle  Americans  each  of  them  discovered. 

Writing  of  John,  a  machinist  who  resisted  any 
efforts  to  fit  neatly  into  a  category,  Coles  observes: 
"People  like  him  possess  a  richness  and  complexity 
of  thinking  that  often  enough  social  observers 
(writers  or  university-based  scholars)  simply  fail  to 
notice.  People  like  him  can  be  as  unfairly  caricatured 
or  labeled  as  black  people  are  .  .  .  People  like 
him  are  fighters,  are  stubborn,  are  hard  workers,  feel 
great  pride  in  what  they  do,  know  love  as  well  as 
hate,  laugh  at  things  as  well  as  fear  things,  reach 
out  to  people  as  well  as  run  and  hide  from  them, 
cursing  and  enraged." 

Larned,  Kansas,  stands  squarely  in  the  middle  of 
America  and  in  the  middle  of  that  400-mile-wide 
stretch  of  prairie  land  cutting  through  the  center  of 
the  United  States  that  we  call  the  Great  Plains. 
And  it  was  here  that  the  first  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan  was  made. 

For  these  reasons  Larned  was  picked  as  the  place 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  and  the  celebration  came  off  in  1967 
after  two  years  of  planning.  Big  Day  in  Larned 
(John  Day,  $7.95)  is  an  hour-by-hour,  event-by-event 
description  of  the  big  day  and  the  frantic  week 
preceding  it  when  floats  were  being  built,  bands 
were  practicing,  and  speeches  were  being  written, 
costumes  sewn,  uniforms  cleaned,  halls  decorated, 
menus  planned,  and  cars  polished. 

Author  Vana  Earle  goes  beyond  descriptions,  even 
beyond  the  personal  stories  of  real  people,  to 
include  newspaper  stories,  pictures  of  special  adver- 
tisements, publicity  releases,  a  chart  of  organization, 
and  even  excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record 
commemorating  the  anniversary*  All  this  adds  up  to 
a  fascinating  social  document. 

"The  world  is  not  God's  surplus  inventory  of  arti- 
facts; it  is  a  whole  barrelful  of  the  apples  of  his 
eye,  constantly  juggled,  relished  and  exchanged  by 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  No  wonder  we  love 
circuses,  games  and  magic;  they  prove  we  are  in 
the  image  of  God." 

When  Robert  Farrar  Capon  plies  his  trade  as 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology,    he   sets  things  in 


Police  and  firemen  need  fear  no  rocks, 
bottles,  or  snipers  in  neighborhoods  the  Middle 
Americans  live  in.  They  are  among  their  own, 
and  the  children  look  at  them  admiringly. 


the  framework  of  the  Trinity  creating  the  world  out 
of  sheer  fun;  the  Word  romancing  creation  into 
being,  and  becoming  incarnate  to  bring  it  home; 
Jesus  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Word;  and  the  church 
as  the  sacrament  of  Jesus. 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  he  talks  about  God  and 
the  problems  of  evil  in  The  Third  Peacock  (Double- 
day,  $4.95),  and  this  book  fairly  dances  with  love  of 
God  and  love  of  life.  Clearly,  there  is  no  dust  on 
this  professor  of  theology  and  Greek,  Episcopal 
priest  and  dean,  husband,  and  father  of  six  children. 
He  has  a  lively,  persuasive  imagination,  and  the 
third  peacock  that  gives  his  book  its  title  appears 
in  a  fairy  story  he  made  up  to  help  make  his  points. 
He  can  also  talk  straightforwardly  without  resorting 
to  theological  big  words.  Thus  his  work  is  both  a 
joy  to  read  and  an  open  door  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  some  theological  concepts. 

Solitude  is  one  of  the  crudest  of  punishments, 
and  British  press  correspondent  Anthony  Grey's  story 
of  his  two  years  under  house  arrest  in  Peking  comes 
as  a  chilling  reminder  of  how  dogmatically  imper- 
sonal the  People's  Republic  of  China  can  be. 

Grey  had  committed  no  offense,  but  a  Chinese 
journalist  was  arrested  in  Hong  Kong,  and  when  he 
received  a  two-year  sentence,  Chinese  officials  de- 
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rained  Grey  for  a  corresponding 
period,  confining  him  first  to  an  8- 
foot-square  room  and  then  to  a 
12-foot-square  room  in  his  own  house. 

What  do  you  do  in  such  confine- 
ment, guarded  by  people  whose 
language  you  do  not  speak?  Grey 
found  things,  he  says  in  Hostage  in 
Peking  (Doubleday,  $7.95).  They 
ranged  from  yoga,  to  organizing  ant 
races,  to  keeping  a  secret  log.  He  had 
a  few  books,  which  he  read  and  re- 
read, and  since  one  of  them  was  a 
textbook  on  the  Chinese  language  he 
learned  to  read  Chinese.  He  "es- 
caped," too,  in  conscious  remember- 
ing and  in  his  dreams.  And  he  prayed. 

His  book  absorbs  you  into  his  cap- 
tivity, and  for  several  hours  after  I 
had  finished  it  I  was  very  depressed. 
But  I'm  glad  I  read  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  proclaims:  "Citizens 
of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  religious 
belief,"  but  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Chinese  government  has  made  these 


words  meaningless.  In  Religion  in 
Communist  China  (Abingdon,  $9.50) 
Richard  C.  Bush,  Jr.,  tells  a  story  of 
religious  suppression  that  has  not  only 
affected  Christianity  but  Asian  religion 
as  well. 

".  .  .  it  is  communism  as  a  religion 
which  has  raised  the  greatest  difficulty 
for  followers  of  any  faith  in  China," 
he  observes.  Its  key  figure  now  is  near 
the  end  of  a  long  life,  and  if  it  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  other  religions,  we. 
can  expect  a  period  of  relaxation  to 
follow  Mao's  death.  But  Dr.  Bush  re- 
fuses to  speculate,  saying  that  Chinese 
communism  is  no  ordinary  religion. 

Now  professor  of  religion  and 
philosophy  at  Tunghai  University,  in 
Taiwan,  and  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's center  for  the  humanities,  Dr. 
Bush  has  been  director  of  the  Christian 
Study  Centre  on  Chinese  Religion  and 
Culture  in   Hong   Kong. 

China's  change  from  an  isolated 
empire  that  viewed  itself  as  the  center 
of  the  world  into  a  modern  nation 
began  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
Immanuel  C.  Y.  Hsu  puts  the  turn- 
ing point  at  the  16th  century,  when 
the  convergence  of  China  and  the 
West  began,  in  The  Rise  of  Modern 
China  (Oxford,  $14.50). 

Chinese  history  isn't  the  easiest 
history  for  Westerners  to  read,  but 
Dr.  Hsu's  background  has  undoubted- 
ly helped  him  make  it  not  only  under- 
standable but  interesting.  He  was  born 
in  Shanghai,  studied  at  Yenching 
University  in  Peking  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  received  his 
doctorate  from  Harvard,  and  now  is 
professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  His 
book  is  basically  political  history,  but 
politics,  of  course,  can't  be  separated 
from  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
currents,  and  he  gives  these  attention 
as  well. 

English  historian  Christopher  Hib- 
bert  concentrates  on  the  years  be- 
tween 1793  and  1911,  when  China 
was  reluctantly  opening  her  doors  to 
the  West,  in  The  Dragon  Wakes 
(Harper  &  Row,  $10).  This  is  an  im- 
mensely entertaining  book,  but  its 
view  is  strictly  through  Western  eyes. 

Increasingly,  people  are  asking  if 
church-related  colleges  have  outlived 
the  distinctive  values  they  used  to 
have.  To  face  this  question  head  on 
the  Board  of  Education  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  created  a  Council 
on  the  Church-Related  College  within 
its  Division  of  Higher  Education.  The 
job  of  this  task  force  was  not  to 
focus  on  "how  to"  but  on  "whether" 
and  "why." 

The    Church-Related    College    To- 


The  Bible  has  never 
been  more  beautiful  - 
or  closer  to  today! 


One  of  America's  master  storytellers  has 
now  completed  her  masterwork — and  every 
Christian  family  will  want  to  own  it. 

For,  in  The  Story  Bible,  Pearl  S.  Buck  uses 
the  same  rare  skill  and  sensitivity  that  earned 
the  Pulitzer  and  Nobel  prizes  for  her,  as  she 
retells  the  complete  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  the  living  language  of  today. 

"Simple,  reverent,  often  vivid."* 

No  one,  of  course,  can  improve  on  The 
Bible.  But  Miss  Buck  adds  freshness  to  its 
beauty  and  relevance  to  its  wisdom. 

With  complete  respect  for  tradition,  yet  a 
modern  zest  and  excitement,  she  writes  of 
The  Creation  of  the  World  . . .  The  Tower  of 
Babel . . .  The  Story  of  Jonah  . . .  Jesus  in  the 
Wilderness . . .  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  . . . 
The  Last  Suppe'r . . .  The  Crucifixion  . . .  and 
all  of  the  other  great  episodes  of  The  Bible. 

No-risk  examination  offer. 

We  invite  you  to  read  The  Story  Bible  for  ten 
days.  If  you  do  not  agree  that  The  Story  Bible 
is  truly  unusual,  a  superb  volume  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  simply  return  it  to  us. 
We'll  refund  your  money  in  full — and 
without  question. 

So,  send  today  for  your  copy.  Discover 
new  joys,  new  beauties  in  the  greatest  story 
ever  told! 
'Publishers'  Weekly 

—  —  —  ^m  —  mm  —  —  ^m  —  mh  —  —  mmm  hb| 

from  your  bookseller,  or 
Bartholomew  House,  Ltd. 

Dept.T-8,  205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  send  me  ____  copy  (copies)  of 
Pearl  S.  Buck's  The  Story  Bible  @  $7.95 
per  copy.  I  enclose  my  personal  check  or 
money  order.  (Publisher  pays  postage.)  I 
understand  I  may  return  it  within  ten 
days  if  not  completely  satisfied,  and  re- 
ceive a  full  refund. 


Name 

Address^ 


City. 


(Sorry,  no  C.O.D.) 


-State Zip. 


U!l 


\7  Tl  Bartholomew  House,  Ltd. 

1 1  Distributed  by  Optimum.Book  Marketing  Co 
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MOVING? 

^TOGETHER    will     arrive    when/: 
kyou  do  if  you  let  us  know. 


Please  attach 

your  label  from 

a  TOGETHER  here. 


FILL    OUT 
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MAIL     TO: 

TOGETHER 

201      8TH     AVE. 

NASHVILLE 

TENNESSEE 

37202 
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(NEW  ADDRESS 


CITY 
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1  HOW  DISTINCTIVE! 

Choir  Robes  &  Pulpit  Gowns 
by  WARD'S 

Strike    exactly    the    right 
note  with  a  style  that 
is  made  expressly  for  you 
or  your  group.  At  Ward's, 
you  will   find  the  new- 
est   styles,    the    latest 
materials    and    an    al- 
most   infinite    variety 
of  colors — plus  a  wide 
range    of    prices    to 
meet    every    need. 
Write  or  call  for  a 
copy  of  our   latest 
full  color  catalog. 

THE  C.  E.  WARD 
COMPANY 

New  London,  Ohio  44851  (419)  9291523 
I   A  Subsidiary  of  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan.  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Address  TOGETHER— Classified    Dept. 

201    Eighth    Avenue,   South,    Nashville,    Tenn.    37203 
CASH      MUST     ACCOMPANY     ALL     ORDERS.     Hate: 

75c  pel'  word  (Minimum  charge  $15.00).  Complete  name 
;ind  address  or  TOGETHER  confidential  box  number 
is   counted    as   four    words. 

HELP    WANTED 

DOCTOR  WANTED.  TIRED?  WANT  limited 
practice?  Gratis  residence  and  office  in  new 
building,  modern  hospital,  E.C.F.  Clean  air, 
beautiful  lake  and  country.  John  Glenn,  Bristol 
Retirement  Village,  National  Church  Resi- 
dences,  Waverly,   Ohio     45690. 

MANHATTAN  PSYCHOLOGIST,  PHILOSO- 
PHER, THEOLOGIAN,  writer  needs  accurate 
typist  four  hours  daytime  weekly  who  has 
flair  for  filing  and  organizing  ideas  and  wants 
rewarding  hobby  and  pin  money.  Box  T-AH, 
Together,  201  Eighth  Ave.,  South,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     37217 


day:  Anachronism  or  Opportunity? 
is  its  report,  edited  by  Richard  N. 
Bender,  director  of  the  division's 
Department  of  Educational  Institu- 
tions. In  summary,  he  says,  the  role 
of  the  church-related  college  in  the 
'70s   includes: 

•  Showing  creativity  and  coura- 
geous imagination  in  developing  new 
concepts  of  community  living  and 
creative  combinations  of  study- 
research  involvement. 

•  Being  a  community  of  scholar- 
ship in  which  confrontation  with  the 
ultimate  questions  is  a  part  of  the 
educational   process. 

•  Being  a  community  where  there 
is  an  openness  to  the  divine  human 
dimension  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

•  Developing  education  that  is 
value  oriented,  value  informed,  value 
responsible. 

•  Establishing  a  style  of  life  that 
is  coherent  with  and  facilitates 
teaching-learning. 

•  In  sum,  contributing  significantly 
to  the  growth  of  persons  to  match  the 
crisis  of  our  time. 

Copies  of  this  report  can  be 
ordered  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  P.O.  Box  871, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  It  costs  $2.25 
a  copy,  $2.00  a  copy  for  orders  of 
1  0  or  more. 

Leo  Rosten  takes  on  the  New  Left 
for  everybody  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Generation  Gap  in  A  Trumpet  for 
Reason  (Doubleday,  $4.95).  His  abili- 
ties as  a  scholar  and  a  writer  are 
equally  prodigious,  and  a  lot  of 
readers  who  have  been  left  tongue- 
tied  and  defensive  by  the  tirades  of 
their  young  will  finish  this  book  and 
sigh:  "Whew,  I  wish  I'd  said  that!" 

Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  is  a 
superb  historian  whose  work  gets 
richer  with  each  passing  year  and 
each  published  book.  In  The 
European  Discovery  of  America:  The 
Northern  Voyages  (Oxford,  $15)  he 
calls  the  roll  of  those  great  explorers 
who  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
New  World  before  1600.  Nor  does 
he  neglect  the  legendary  explorers 
of  lands  that  never  were. 

He  writes  history  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  written,  with  zest  and  humor. 

In  a  message  read  during  a  mass 
celebrated  for  delegates  to  the  Third 
International  Book  Festival,  held  at 
Nice,  France,  Pope  Paul  VI  appealed 
to  the  world's  book  publishers  to 
turn  their  backs  on  commercial  temp- 
tations and  promote  books  that  will 
"illumine    mankind." 

Describing   book   publishing   as  an 


art  and  an  industry  "of  the  greatest 
importance  for  man's  future,"  the 
Pope  said  he  is  convinced  that  books 
have  not  been  defeated  by  new 
audio-visual  techniques  but  go  side 
by  side  with  them.  He  reminded 
Christians  who  are  publishers,  writers, 
and  booksellers  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  spread  Christ's  message  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
And  so  we  do,  and  I  say  amen. 

Jeanette  Struchen  is  an  ordained 
elder  in  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  she  also  lives  a  very  full  life  as 
a  United  Methodist  minister's  wife,  a 
mother,  a  high-school  teacher,  and 
also  a  writer. 

In  What  Do  I  Do  Now,  Lord? 
(Revell,  $3.50)  she  has  created  brief 
conversations  with  God  that  she 
might  have  had  if  she  had  a  son  on 
drugs,  or  was  pregnant  at  45,  or  knew 
she  was  going  to  die  from  cancer,  or 
was  facing  a  wide  variety  of  other 
problems,  large  and  small,  that  are  a 
part  of  the  human  condition  for 
women  in  their  middle  years.  This  is 
a  large  assignment,  and  I  have  seen 
many  authors  fail  to  do  as  well  with 
it.  Mrs.  Struchen  has  intelligence  and 
taste  as  well  as  the  ability  to  feel. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  about  The 
Story  Bible  (Bartholomew  House, 
$7.95).  Novelist  Pearl  S.  Buck  has 
tried  in  it  to  re-create  a  fat  volume 
of  Bible  stories  from  which  she  read 
as  she  was  growing  up  in  her  Ameri- 
can parents'  home  in  China.  She  is 
a  fine  storyteller,  of  course,  but  her 
theological  understanding  of  the 
stories'  meaning  is  limited. 

Actually,  Mrs.  Buck  did  not  mean 
to  present  the  stories  as  religion:  "For 
children  it  is  a  story  book.  May  they 
read  it  as  I  read  it  long  ago  in  a 
Chinese  house  on  a  Chinese  hillside!" 
Still,  she  is  aware  that  for  some  it  con- 
stitutes divine  teaching,  and  for  others 
the  purest  literature  that  we  have  in 
English.  She  says  that  it  seems  a 
contradiction  that  today  the  West, 
facing  conflict  with  the  East,  never- 
theless finds  its  own  source  of  spiritual 
life  in  a  volume  of  Asia  centering 
about  the  Jews. 

In  a  picture  book  for  young  chil- 
dren artist  Don  Bolognese  tells  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  in  terms  of  Jose 
and  Maria,  migrant  farm  workers  who 
had  to  take  shelter  in  a  garage  when 
Maria's  baby  was  about  to  be  born. 
A  New  Day  (Delacorte  Press,  $4.50) 
is  a  beautiful,  reverent  story. 

— Helen  Johnson 
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NE  DISTINCT  category  of  novels  is  labeled 
Westerns.  Once  when  I  was  talking  about  my 
secret  fondness  for  mystery  stories,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Council  of  Bishops  confessed  that  he  liked 
Westerns.  Usually  this  means  that  such  a  story  takes 
place  on  the  frontier,  has  something  to  do  with  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  law  depends  upon  one  man  or  a  very 
small  group  of  men  who  are  self-sufficient.  Not  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  character  development,  and  as  a  rule 
the  story  is  more  melodramatic  than  dramatic  in  that  it 
depends  upon  external  situations  for  its  excitement. 

A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  writer  of 
"adult  Westerns."  This  simply  means  that  he  spends 
enough  time  and  skill  on  portraying  his  characters  so 
that  the  setting  of  the  story  is  not  the  main  thing.  He 
has  written  four  novels  in  a  series  about  the  development 
of  the  West.  There  is  The  Big  Sky  which  tells  about  the 
mounted  fur  hunters.  The  second  is  of  the  oxen-rolled 
Oregon  travelers  in  The  Way  West.  Third,  there  is  the 
story  of  the  cattlemen  in  the  book  These  Thousand  Hills. 
The  one  we  are  considering  here  is  ARFIVE  by  A.  B. 
Guthrie,  Jr.  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $5.95). 

This  is  the  story  of  settlers,  and  it  brings  us  down 
roughly  to  the  First  World  War.  Benton  Collingsworth  is 
a  schoolteacher  who  comes  to  the  little  town  of  Arfive 
with  his  family,  and  this  is  the  story  of  his  adventures 
with  the  school  board;  with  Mort  Ewing,  a  wealthy 
rancher;  with  a  saloonkeeper;  with  the  local  madam;  and 
with  good  and  bad  folks  in  the  community. 

Ewing  and  Collingsworth  are  in  a  sense  opponents  but 
also,  in  a  deeper  sense,  comrades.  They  admire  each 
other  because  they  are  both  honest  men  and  strong  men. 
The  schoolteacher  wants  things  changed  and  Ewing  is 
more  of  the  opinion  that  "a  man  could  stand  up  for 
improvement  but  sit  down  for  reform."  There  is  the 
very  sad  case  of  a  lady  schoolteacher  who  is  a  fine 
person  but  unfortunately  a  homosexual.  Suicide  is  the 
only  solution  that  she  can  see. 

Guthrie  takes  his  readers  along  on  a  rather  flat  and 
unspectacular  style  but  always  with  a  sense  of  the  drama 
of  human  beings.  Women  had  a  hard  time  on  the 
frontier,  and  their  quiet  greatness  was  even  more  obvious 
than  it  is  in  more  luxurious  surroundings.  This  is  a  good 
story,  and  it  gives  a  sense  of  being  a  true  story  because 
of  its  realism  and  its  central  focus  on  real  people. 

When  I  saw  that  THE  GOVERNOR  by  Edward  R.  F. 
Sheehan  (World,  $6.95)  was  "in  the  tradition  of  The  Last 
Hurrah,"  I  went  for  it  with  great  expectation — and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  It  is  about  Boston  and  Boston 
politics,  and  while  it  is  a  revelation  of  a  great  deal  of  the 


seamy  side  of  American  life,  it  is  full  of  energy,  vitality, 
and  excitement.  I  am  not  sure  that  politics  in  Boston  are 
worse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  even  though 
they  did  elect  a  mayor  while  he  was  in  jail.  But  the  con- 
flict between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  between  the  newer 
Irish  and  the  older  blue  bloods  is  the  perfect  setting  for 
this  kind  of  story.  The  governor  is  a  handsome  young 
Irishman  put  into  office  by  the  crooked  machine  to  help 
the  voters  forget  a  scandal.  He  is  the  brother  of  a  Catholic 
priest  who  is  one  of  the  young,  radical,  innovative 
ministers  so  familiar  to  all  churches.  The  old  archbishop 
shows  Catholicism  both  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  hard  for  me  to  look 
at  him  sympathetically.  Just  as  I  have  a  great  affection 
for  a  certain  very  conservative  cardinal  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, so  I  found  myself  with  affection  for  this  man. 

The  governor  is  not  altogether  a  moral  man  in  that  he 
has  any  number  of  affairs  with  the  girls.  At  least  he  is  not 
married  himself,  largely  because  of  an  earlier  romance 
with  a  girl  who  was  killed.  But  he  wants  to  make  his 
administration  a  sound  and  honest  one  so  he  openly 
challenges  the  political  boss  who  is  planning  a  great 
car  wash  and  parking  place  on  the  Commons.  Realizing 
that  this  is  not  working  and  that  he  is  going  to  be 
defeated  in  his  plans  for  some  good  accomplishments, 
the  governor  is  driven  to  making  a  deal.  Still,  he  retains 
his  great  ideas,  and  we  have  what  seems  to  me  a 
realistic  picture  of  politics  where  a  good  man  has  to 
compromise  sometimes  in  order  to  achieve  a  higher  final 
goal. 

The  governor's  brother,  the  priest,  does  not  accomplish 
as  much  as  he  dreams  of  doing.  Finally,  he  has  to  be 
disciplined  by  the  archbishop,  and  it  nearly  breaks  his 
heart.  But  at  the  end  it  finally  turns  out  well  for  him, 
and  he  finds  his  way  again  into  his  chosen  work. 

The  thing  I  liked  about  this  book  was  the  feeling  that 
the  author  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  without 
any  covering  up  or  phasing  out  the  unpleasant,  he  faces 
it  all  head  on.  The  Protestants  do  not  always  win  but 
their  Puritan  qualities  are  admirable.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  I  was  rather  optimistic  about  what  I  had  seen  and 
how  things  finally  work.  The  Governor  has  one  charac- 
teristic which  is  biblical.  The  goodness  it  shows  us  comes 
out  of  the  worst. 

And  strangely  enough,  I  felt  more  hopeful  about  the 
church,  including  my  own  part  of  it.  Catholics  are  having 
some  bad  times  and  facing  real  problems  which  Protes- 
tants have  had  since  the  Reformation.  The  general  con- 
clusion ought  to  be  that  we  need  to  help  one  another, 
we  should  pray  for  one  another,  and  we  must  depend 
on  one  another.  The  battle  is  not  going  to  be  won  by 
any  one  group  but  by  all  of  us  remaining  committed  to 
work  in  our  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  proving  ourselves 
honest,  sincere,  and  committed. 

How  is  that  for  a  good  ecumenical  note  to  hold  up  as 
a  conclusion? 

—GERALD    KENNEDY 

Bishop,    Los   Angeles   Area,    The   United   Methodist    Church 
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Although  he  is  an  extremely 
modest  person,  we  doubt  that  our 
Mr.  Hegbert  Clutter  of  Elsewhere 
— a  regular  contributor  to  these 
pages  for  more  than  a  year — 
would  mind  our  telling  you  that  he 
receives  a  considerable  amount  of 
mail,  some  even  complimentary. 

One  reader — a  married  woman 
at  that — wrote  a  "luv"  letter! 
Many  declare  they  feel  they  know 
him.  A  typical  letter  comes  from 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Earp  of  Wenona, 
III.,  who  writes: 

"I  in  joy  yer  letters  from  Else- 
where as  I  kin  understand  them 
and  that  is  more  than  I  kin  say 
about  sum  of  the  artickles  rote  with 
new  words  that  I  cant  even  find  in 
my  1960  dickshonary,  much  as  I 
like  to  keep  abrest  of  the  times." 

What  is  not  typical  about  Mrs. 
Earp's  letter  is  the  news  it  conveys 
about  a  little  business  enterprise 
inspired  by  a  TOGETHER  feature 
published  back  in  August,  1964. 
The  article  was  Receet  for  Washin 
C/oes,  which  the  author,  Mickie 
Gumm,  found  inscribed  in  the  front 
of  an  old  cookbook.  Below  the 
"Receet"  was  written:  "Given  by  a 
Kentucky  grandmother  to  her 
daughter,  then  a  bride." 

Anyway,  Mrs.  Earp  was  so  im- 
pressed that  she  used  her  artistic 
talents  to  make  an  oil  color  copy  of 
"Receet" — including  a  drawing  of 
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a  pioneer  woman  with  washboard 
and  washpot — which  she  gave  to  a 
friend. 

"I  intended  to  make  one  more 
for  myself  and  that  was  all,"  says 
Mrs.  Earp,  "but  nearly  everyone 
who  saw  it  wanted  one." 

As  it  ended  up,  Mrs.  Earp  or- 
dered 2,000  reproductions  of  her 
work  from  an  Elgin,  III.,  printing 
firm.  "With  little  effort  or  advertis- 
ing I  have  sold  over  1,000,  mostly 
to  antique  or  gift  shops  or  organi- 
zations," she  says.  "I  have  re- 
covered most  of  the  expense,  so 
future  sales  should  be  profitable." 

The  attractive  prints,  by  the  way, 
sell  for  less  than  $2  each. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  story 
of  Marvin  E.  Swanson  than  he 
tells  in  his  arti- 
cle A  Gift  of  a 
Lifetime 
[page  44]. 
Although  se- 
verely handi- 
capped, Mr. 
Swanson  com- 
p  I  e  t  e  d  the 
work  for  a  de- 
gree from  Fort 
Hays  Kansas  State  College,  major- 
ing in  English  with  a  minor  in 
journalism.  He  has  contributed  arti- 
cles to  numerous  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  he  tells  us  his 
hobbies  include  photography, 
chess,  Spanish,  recorded  music, 
nature  study,  and  "collecting 
thoughts."  He  has  worked  with 
campus  ministers  planning  pro- 
grams for  international  students, 
has  tutored  college  students,  and 
lists  his  present  position  as  a  cor- 
respondence instructor  for  Kansas 
University. 

Personable  Roger  Burgess,  sub- 
ject of  Helen  Johnson's  interview 
on  pages  8-12,  has  carried  a  num- 
ber of  imposing  titles  during  his 
service  to  the  church.  But  titles 
don't  obscure  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Burgess  is  primarily  interested  in 
people,  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old. 

The  adopted  son  of  an  Iowa 
Methodist  minister  and  his  wife,  he 
served  several  years  with  the  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  before  assuming 
his  present  position.  During  the 
formative  months  of  JACS — Joint 
Action  for  Community  Service — he 
was  executive  director  of  this  na- 
tional group  organized  to  follow 
up  and  help  young  Job  Corpsmen 
with  the  problems  sometimes  en- 
countered in  civilian  life. 


We  don't  want  to  give  the  story 
away  before  you  read  it  so  if  you 
have  not  yet  read  Why  /  Was  o 
Dropout  [page  57],  please  do  so 
before  continuing  with  this.  .  . 
Now  we're  sure  you  finally  realize, 
as  we  did,  that  this  story  isn't  all 
it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface. 

The  Rev.  John  Lynn  Carr  cer- 
tainly isn't  talking  about  himself. 
He  happens  to  be  a  product  of 
Yale  College  and  Yale  Divinity 
School,  but  he  does  get  his  "drop- 
out" point  across.  At  present  he  is 
situated  at  First  Community  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  having  gone  there 
recently  from  a  pastorate  at  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  (United 
Methodist)  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Carr  tells  us  he  and  Mrs. 
Carr,  a  Union  Seminary  graduate, 
started  the  Indianapolis  church 
from  scratch.  It  had  about  300 
members  before  they  left. 

"We  were  both  tired  of  big- 
city  living,"  writes  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Slear,  who  is  author  of  Loneliest 
Place  in  the  Church,  page  40.  "We 
were  each  head  of  our  respective 
departments  which  were  filled  with 
tensions,  mainly  of  a  political  na- 
ture .  .  ." 

So  Mrs.  Slear  and  her  husband 
decided  to  chuck  it  all  for  second 
careers  "while  we  were  still  young 
enough  to  stand  the  anxieties  and 
pressures." 

Last  we  heard  the  Slears  were 
enjoying  winter  sports  and  travel 
between  November  and  May,  op- 
erating a  29-unit  motel  at  St.  Ig- 
nace,  Mich.,  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
experiences  which  prompted  me  to 
write  Loneliest  Place  in  the  Church 
did  not  occur  exclusively  in  United 
Methodist  churches,"  Mrs.  Slear 
writes.  "In  fact,  the  first  time  I 
became  aware  of  the  problem  was 
during  a  coffee  hour  at  a  very 
beautiful  Episcopal  cathedral  in  a 
Western  city  ....  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  problem  is  more 
likely  to  be  present  in  large  metro- 
politan churches  than  in  small  town 
churches."  — Your  Editors 
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